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Academic Algebra. 


This is an advanced work for HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and COLLB- 
GES. The work is noted for the exact 
and concise statement of principles, 
abundant and varied exercises, and for 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
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Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


WO NOISE, NO DUST. 
When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


TEACHERS: 


desired a cil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 
and in meochantam, and attractive in appearance. We now offer you 


one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. BA. Lamson Patent, May 12, 18868,) 


can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 
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— oe sharpening pencils by the slow process of a pocket - knife, or in attempting to make work one of 
2625 2S SS SS the many cumbersome and expensive pencil sharpeners now in the market. 
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THE LEAVES ARE FALLING. 


BY L. F. JOHNSON, 
The leaves are falling from the trees, 
The tinted, red, and brown, 
They shake and quiver in the breeze, 
Then break and flutter down. 
Thev’ve thickly strewn the forest trail, 
When you and I, as boys, 
Trapped the wild hare and caught the quail 
In such queer-made decoys. 


The same old, winding path once more, 
After these many years 

Of checkered life I’m passing o’er, 
And such a change co! 

The saplings we then climbed have grown,— 
I cannot climb them now,— 

And many things have changed we’ve known, 
I cannot tell just how. 


The red-bird, jay, and woodland thrush 
Pipe forth the same old song, 

The squirrels caper through the bough, 
And on the same old prong 

They sit and slyly look at me, 
As then,—you know just how ; 

But some way, dear old friend, you see, 
I cannot shoot them now. 


Toward the old house and home at last 
I slowly wend my way, 

And try to reconcile the past 
With changes of to-day. 

Tis vain for me! As I draw nigh 
Strange voices greet my ear, 

Strange forms and faces greet my eye,— 
There’s nothing left me here! 


Knasas City, Mo., Oct., 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Superintendent Howland of the Chicago schools says 
that “ boys love to have a scolding teacher ; then they can 
talk back and enjoy themselves.” We commend the state- 
ment, without note or comment, to the study of the scolding 
teacher. 


— No teacher is too poor to subscribe for a good edu- 
cational journal, and occasionally to buy a standard work 
on teaching. The live teacher must read. He becomes 
more liberal by understanding the methods of others. 
There is no other way of teaching, and the teacher who is 
satisfied with what he knows will make no advancement 
in the profession.— Normal Index. 


— A question was asked in the House as to the mean- 
ing of “a free school,” and Mr. Stanhope was not pre- 
pared with a definition. The word is not easy to define ; 
even now it is used in more senses than one, and it has 
almost lost its original signification. We are remined hy 
the head master of Alleyne’s Grammar School that a free 
grammar school was one founded by royal charter, and so 
free from all superiority but that of the crown.—London 
Journal of Education. 


— The great questions confronting us in the near future, 
_ those of sociology. Slavery, the war, and reconstruc- 
tion have been the questions of the last half-century ; they 
are of the past, and the future lies before us with its un- 
solved problems,—with the moral element largely pre- 
dominating. Perhaps it is because I have good digestion 
and trust in that Providence that I have no fears for the 
future.—C. C. Coffin, to the Law and Order League. 


— The truth seems to be, that in} order to attain the 


highest results, all who teach, whether in the home, the 
school, or the college, need a special training for the work. 
The lecturer in the university, the professor in the college, 
the teacher in the high school, no less than the grammar 
master, the primary instructor, and the kindergarner, 
require not simply culture, education, but pedagogical 
training.— 7. J. Morgan. 


— A teacher should regularly read some standard edu- 
cational paper or magazine ; because teaching is a science, 
and all science demands study. The best teachers are 
constantly discovering new and improved methods of 
teaching, and the best editors publish them when discoy- 


ered.— Wm. M. Giffin, in The Way to Teach. 


— General Winfield S. Hancock, under date of June 5, 
1885, gives the following advice to boys: “Above all 
things, be truthful, never try to appear what you are not; 
honor your father and your mother. Be diligent, recol- 
lecting that all permanent success in life is based on labor. 
Be gentle to those in more humble positions in life than 
yourself. Be charitable, not only with your purse, but in 
your opinions. Prefer the respect of mankind to their 
applause.” 


— Our fathers rebelled against the taxation of tea. 
Another rebellion is near. Rum has got to go overboard. 
The liquor traffic must stop. Let the fight goon. Let 
us save the hundreds of millions of dollars, paid in the 
past, in grog bills. Let us do more,—far more,—save 
from the drunkard’s grave yearly an uncounted army of 


young men, and thousands of families from disgrace and 


ruin.—N. Y. Independent. 


— Education should be an inspiration; and unless teach- 
ers themselves are enthusiastic students, they cannot in- 
spire their pupils with a love for books and study. A man 
whose present attainments are limited, but who is brimful 
of enthusiasm for reading and study, is a hundred-fold 
more likely to become a successful teacher than a man 
with a better furnished mind who has lost his zeal for 
intellectual pursuits. A steady growth in knowledge and 
culture should be required of every teacher; and when it 
is known that one is passing his time in intellectual sloth, 
he should be made to give place to another who is worthy 
of preferment.— W. H. Payne. 


— It is continually said, “It’s born in the boy, and 
must come out.” Character is not born in anybody. 
Forces are. Mould and fashion these forces in one way 
and they become beneficent. Mould them another way 
and they become maleficent. It is with children as with 
clay,—different qualities are all capable of being moulded. 
A poorer kind, with care in shaping and burning, will 
make beautiful bricks of great use; an excellent kind, 
carelessly moulded and poorly baked, will make worthless 
material, only fit to be thrown away. It all depends upon 
the treatment the clay receives whether it becomes of any 
use in the work of the world.—N. Y. School Journal. 


— The following wise words are from an article by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., entitled “ Danger Ahead,” in the 
last number of Zhe Century, upon the social and labor 
question : 

AJ] that we can learn from Alexander ITI., Bismarck, 
and the two Napoleons is, how not to do it. Not by 
making America less democratic, but by making it more 
so, are we to perpetuate the republic.” “ Politically Amer- 
ica is a democracy ; industrially America is an aristocracy.” 
“At the ballot-box the laborer is a king ; in the factory 
he is a servant, sometimes a slave. Men who make govern- 
ors, legislators, judges, presidents, are not allowed to de- 
termine how many hours in the day they will work, and 
are able to determine what wages they shall receive only 
by organizing in an unarmed militia ; to preserve that 
right. The community at the same time puts the ballot 
into their hand and a manacle upon it. We must either 
take the ballot out or the manacle off.” 


THE IDEAL OF THE TRUE TEACHER. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


It is a strange law, that of the intimacy of influence. 
Carlyle tells us that the savage who strikes his dusky mate 
on the shores of Lake Superior inflicts a moral injury 
which is felt by the whole world. If, then, our power be 
so great, who is sufficient ? Might not the bravest of us 
tremble and draw back? Jesus said, “If I bear witness 
of myself my witness is not true.” So, while the teacher 
may well hesitate, yet there is one great rock of refuge,— 
‘“T am come to bear witness to the Truth.” The Truth! 
Every teacher may be the magnet that shall draw these 
ignorant, timid young souls to the Truth. Underneath 
the fret and worry of life, its apparent discrepancies and 
contradictions, lies a solid platform upon which our feet 
may stand. We may not dissect the peculiarities of our 
favorite “ism,” but woe be unto us if our example and 
words do not impress upon the young mind that there is 
nothing grander and sweeter in life than a genuine char- 
acter, and that to live truly is the supreme duty of man. 
The teacher is, in a most noble way, a high priest of souls, 
and the personal sense of consecration and responsibility 
must be felt in no weak measure. 

I would not run to sentimentalism on this subject, nor 
would I decry the value of other influences. With the 
highest talent, with skill and consecration, we are but car- 
rying out another’s will. An unseen hand is pointing out 
the way, and we work the design we have not patterned. 
Thank God, our part is not all, but that One Power over 
rules our mistakes and piteous blunders! But every teacher 
may Say, earnestly and honestly, within her heart, what- 
ever her race or creed, “I am here to lead these children 
to the truth, to show them that their first duty is to act in 
accordance with love and right, and in this work God and 
the right are on my side. Help me to be true!” Yes, 
the New Education must start with the teacher herself. 
[ts prime influence is to mould the character of the pupil, 
to develop his powers, and lead him into activity and use- 
fulness. But how shall the teacher undertake this great 
work? What shall she observe in carrying into execu- 
tion her prerogative ? 

First of all, she must be filled through and through with 
a deep, yearning love for her work and her pupils. But 
you say, “I like my work very well, still I can’t feel en- 
thusiastic over it. Must one pretend?” Never! these 
words are addressed to earnest men and women ; to those 
who, in spite of inexperience, immaturity, ignorance, and 
perhaps unfavorable circumstances, are still looking for 
better things, still toiling, still hoping for a nearer ap- 
proach to excellence. If we stop to look at the outside, 
if the lions in the way make us tremble, we shall indeed 
be faint-hearted in our work. If our gaze takes in only 
the careless, roguish childhood about us, then we will in- 
deed fail to see why the Master “ set a little child in the 
midst of them.” 

Ah, no; we must go beneath the surface. This calling 
is not merely the teaching and hearing of lessons, the 
sometimes weary round of discipline, admonition, warn- 
ing, restraint. When every teacher realizes that she is 
working with God in the building up of His kingdom, that 
her hand is clasped in an Almighty one which moves the 
worlds, then does nothing in it seem insignificant. As 
God works his greatest miracles through the commonest, 
humblest things, so the minutest item of school life,—the 
drudgery, even,—may be but steps in the world’s great 
altar-stair of service. Is it not most inspiring to think of 
the Divinity that lies beneath our common, daily toil, as 
the gold is hidden beneath the rubbish and drift? Let 
us bear that thought in mind. Let us believe that, although 
the outside be homely, the heart is singularly beautiful. 
We must look below dirt and freckles, we must forget the 
willfulness, stupidity, and downright naughtiness of many 


a poor child, and see_a soul born to work out God’s will, _ 
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—born to be an important factor in the uplifting of His 
world. 

So, if your nature be cool, your affections slow, dear 
teacher, do not despair. If you realize what your work 
is, what these children may become, you have the true 
foundation, —the love of truth, the reverence of good 
things, the hope and faith that the righteous cause must 
prosper. This general enthusiasm will beget the very love 
you desire. Because you believe in the work, you will 
learn to care for the children despite their failings. 

Do not be impatient or discouraged, remembering that 
true results are built but slowly. Remember that the 
ability to win others is a very noble gift not always equally 
bestowed. You may cultivate it in your life, and in a 
great measure win what you so fervently desire. But 
build on what you already have, great or small. Your 
true earnestness must lead you to love the work, and that 
to love your pupils; and love is the divinest influence 
that ever stirs life's dull every-day. But this love and 
desire must not be founded upon ignorance or half-knowl- 
edge. If the New Education calls first for consecration, 
it also insists upon thorough preparation. It has been 
well said that the school will never rise higher than the 
teacher. Given a well trained, able teacher, and we may 
confidently expect to find similar qualities in the a of 
the pupils. 

The day has passed when anybody and everybody may 
teach school. The public are demanding more and more 
that teaching be considered a profession. And why should 
not one who enters it expect to pass through his course in 
training? Let a man who has never regularly studied 
medicine attempt practice, and honest people look upon 
him as a quack. If we have occasion to send outside for 
help, even in the simplest household matter, do we not 
prefer the regular workman who has served his appren- 
ticeship and is known to have learned his trade ? 


The weaknesses of schools are accounted for quite as 
much by the deficiencies of teachers as the defects of a 
system. It is true that many of our best educators re- 
ceived no training at the start. But that is no plea for 
neglect of necessary preparation. It is rather a compli- 
ment to the energy and devotion that could grope its way 
alone out of the darkness into the light. 

Such success is allowed only to the most gifted minds. 
The great mass who are only medium in natural ability 
will, if left alone, grow very slightly toward the highest 
excellence. But, you say, “ Experience will bring all 
these things.” The traly candid mind will fail tosee why 
a perfectly green hand should be allowed to enter a school- 
room in order that he may have an arena for the develop- 
ment of his infant powers. And what parent wishes to 
have his child the subject for constant and blind experi- 
menting ? 

Granted that certain knowledge is gained only by prac- 


, tical work in the school-room, there is a large part that 


may be, should be, attained beforehand. Our normal 
schools are not perfect, but they certainly afford a grand 
discipline to the eager, studious young person who respects 
his chosen profession too much to enter it in ignorance. 
It is not enough to know the subjects taught. <A high 
school or college course does not pretend to train its grad- 
uates in the science of teaching. That such a course is 
necessary to cultivate, strengthen, and broaden the mind 
is a fact not to be disputed. A teacher cannot be too 
highly cultivated if his culture is directed into practical 
channels. ~ But a professional training should be consid- 
ered a necessity. We need at the very start to know not 
only subjects, but how to present them to others. We 
need, above all, to know the human mind, its powers, their 
activity, and the influences that occasion that activity. 


— “The true end of education, of whatever kind, we 
must set steadily before us. ‘ There are some who wish 
to know that they may know; this is base curiosity. 
There are some who wish to know that they may be 
known ; this is base vanity. There are some who wish 
to sell their knowledge; this is base covetousness. ‘I here 
are some who wish to know that they may edify ; this is 
charity, and those who wish to be edified, and this is 
heavenly prudence.’ The object of education is that we 
may learn to see and know God here and glorify Him in 
heaven hereafter.”— Archbishop Farrar, at Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. 


THE TEACHERS’ DEBT TO THE TAUGHT. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


Older people are never tired of offering advice to the 
younger, and, as a rule, the next generation does not lose 
much time in refusing it. The precocious wisdom that 
will take experience at second-hand is rare; most of us 
virtually choose our own penalties before another's rewards. 

This makes the perennial freshness of life; it is always 
new. Every individual drinks at the original spring, 
though civilizations and centuries untold have rolled their 
overflow into one immense and turbid tide. This mon- 
strous stream which we are fond of calling by fine names 
is, in fact, but one of life’s outlets. Sometimes these vast 
accretions, this burden of an order of things imposed upon 
us, to which we have not contributed, bear down and de- 
stroy the new creature. The huge skeleton to which we 
are expected to supply flesh becomes insupportable. Some 
in the vast mass, who feel too keenly the unequal pressure 
of the social structure, and lack moral or even physical 
power of resistance, tend irresistibly toward the tragedy 
of suicide. Some, in a hopeless, reckless revolt, without 
the strength or the patience to sift and choose, reject 
everything,—not dogma and convention, the arbitrary and 
the trifling alone, but whatever gives the sense of conflict, 
moral restraints, the grand compulsions, and promises that 
make life both rich and sacred. Impulse, self-satisfaction, 
—these lead a long chase, but a vain one; it is by other 
roads that all the prizes are reached. 

How seldom is it that a child is rightly taught to honor 
himself! We teach selfishness in its numberless forms, 
self-interest in its essence and practice with constant and 
persevering care. We impress it by both precept and ex- 
ample. The reverence due to the spiritual being, the just 
confidence, honor, devotion due to the inner life,—how little 
are these urged upon the boy or girl during the formative 
period when ideals of life and character are shaped! In 
our respect for the great achievements of the past, we come 
to forget or distrust any noble or heroic expectations of 
the future. Materialism has taken possession of us. We 
should be almost ashamed to see our boys attempt any 
grand deeds. We are ready to declare that the times of 
heroes and demi-gods are past. But they are not. Some 
day, in the grand cycles of time, our wretched pettiness and 
our contemptible ambitions will be outgrown and despised as 
they deserve, and young men and women, strong and 
beautiful and single-minded as ever were the Greeks at 
their best, will turn to nobler work and purer objects, and 
make a new high-water mark upon the cliffs of the ages. 
We need not think always to bind the young to the con- 
ceptions any more than to the execution of the past. New 
and inspiring visions there will be to guide a powerful and 
unified grasp upon the realities. The much educated 
young person of our time sees only a great variety of ob- 
jects, more or less attractive, tamed down into a some- 
what uninteresting uniformity of outward seeming. All 
bear a certain likeness, take a certain perspective ; all are 
rubbed over and flattened to the level of commonplace. 
A daring ideal, a bold use of language even, or of any 
of the means of expression, repels and almost intimidates 

The “cultured” sense of the day looks for a certain 
smoothness, a decorous artificiality like unto nothing in 
the heavens above or the waters under the earth, but only 
unto itself, and to be perpetuated by the close study and 
imitation of its own models. Is this result admirable 
enough to justify so artificial a nurture? Far from it. 
Already it has become so insipid, so valueless, that the 
very taste which demands it recoils. In literature we are 
all turning away from the veneers of elaborated work- 
manship upon a mere frame of the cheapest carpentry. 
It is the same in art. Technique is everything; the sub- 
lime is out of fashion. Is anybody in earnest now save 
in the pursuit of personal success? We all look for the 
pretty ; do we want any real expenditure of soul, of the 
highest human foree? Delicious ugliness and wonderful 
brush-work and a marvelous melody of verse are all very 
well; but do we really ask for any new life? for an in- 
sight that shall bring to us something absolutely unknown ? 
for a greatness that shall condemn and scathe our little- 
ness ? . 

For better things, for a new crystallization of forces, for 
single, harmonious, and vivid forms in art and in action, 
we must look to the future. Faith in humanity and in all 


that touches humanity, carries with it this faith in those 


who are to follow us. We are not worthy, but the young 
are still untried. They who are to come after us shall 
see, shall possess, shall make known. There shall be 
heights and depths again, and the barren desert of a prac- 
tical, utilitarian age shall be abandoned for new fertility, 
new sublimity. We may be sure that others after us shall 
have their day, their triumph. 

What the young often ask, and often vainly, is simply 
this,—that we shall trust them. Their confidence, which 
seems to us arrogant, presumptuous, may be divine. We 
thwart them by warnings, we check them by doubt, by 
coldness. Our distrust, our worldliness, fall heavily upon 
their aspirations. Why can we not warmly bid them 
God-speed? What is given them to do is written upon 
their own hearts. Shall we assume to read the heavenly 
message, or discredit it by our timid fears, our weak re- 
solves? Should we not rather make their great expecta- 
tions a trust as well as a charge, a joyful belief no less 
than a desire? Shall we not own that, while they owe to 
us a legacy from the past, we owe to them something 
equally precious,—a splendid hope for the future ? 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF HER. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


“I think the schools miss it, now-a-days, in not having 
the scholars learn more poetry.” So said an elderly wo- 
man who had just made herself very entertaining by re- 
peating large portion’s of Scott’s “‘ Marmion ” and * Lady 
of the Lake,” which she said she had learned at school 
when a mere child. 

The remark attracted my attention. Don’t the schools, 
I wondered, have that precious occasional hour which to 
me, as a school-girl, was so interesting and profitable ? 
It comes back to me now. Our teacher instituted it for 
herself, and others followed her example. She began by 
letting each one of us in the school select our own poems 
to learn. But the medley of cheap verses which greeted 
her when the time came for reciting them, led her to do 
this but once, however. Ever after she either selected 
the poems for us or superintended our selection. As the 
school grew in size, each section, instead of each individ- 
ual, had a different poem. 

I remember, as though it were but yesterday, how this 
teacher called me to her, one school-hour, and, handing 
me some verses copied by herself, said “I want you to 
learn these.” I took them and went to my seat. I re- 
member how the very name of the poem startled me 
“ Psalin of Life,” what does that mean? I said to myself. 
[ went on reading it, and it all seemed so solemn and fu- 
neral-like that when I had finished I immediately went 
up tothe teacher’s desk and asked her if she couldn't give 
me something to learn like the “ Little cloudlets in the 
sky,” aline in a poem which had taken my fancy, a few 
days before, when she had read it to the school. But the 
teacher funderstood me, the little ten-year-old girl, better 
than I did myself; for she said in a sweet, firm voice, 
drawing me to her, and imprinting a kiss upon my brow, 
* No, my child ; I want you to learn this now, and some 
day you will thank me for asking you to do so.” Her 
loving manner completely won me, and I went back to my 
seat determiued to learn it just because she wanted me to. 
As I had no particular lesson at that moment to study, I 
went to work on this. Every time I read it I was sur- 
prised to see how much better I liked it. It grew upon 
me. As I repeated over and over again those lines,— 


** Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave,”’ 


how they did thrill my childish feelings. In a very short 
time (I am sure I couldn’t learn a poem as quickly now) 
[ had it committed, and what pleases me to recall, I went 
with a child’s frank enthusiasm and told the teacher that 
[ thought it was splendid! 

When the time came for the poems learned to be re- 
peated, the teacher called upon every pupil to recite, be- 
fore she called on me. Then she said, “ We have saved 
the best until the last. Now, little girl,” turning to me. 
“we'll listen to you.” 

With that sweet unconsciousness common to chil- 
dren, I stood up before the whole school and repeated 
the verses without a mistake. There was perfect silence. 
The teacher’s few words calling attention to the poem 
had produced the desired effect, and at the same time had 


probably inspired me to do my best. “ Yes,” echoed the 
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; acher, while I was taking my seat, “we are all leaving 
e 
footprints on the sands of time. You are none too young 


to learn this.” She then told us of Longfellow, who wrote 
i, And thus a lasting impression of him and his work 
was left upon our youthful minds. 

In the years that have come and gone since then, many, 
many times have these verses floated in my mind to com- 
fort ‘and inspire. And the “some day” has come in 
h to thank the faithful teacher for her loving insight 
into my needs and capabilities. So when I saw in Tur 
JournAL, during the past summer, those fine lines of 
Richard Moncton Milnes,— 

‘* So should we live that every hour,”’ etc., 
| was reminded of a similar experience, for they, too, 
learned in the little school-room in the years gone by, 
been a comfort in the varied experiences which have 


whit 


have 
come to me sinee then. 

[know not how far, as a whole, this committing to 
mory the wise and sweet thoughts of the poets is now 
But from my observation I 


me 
carried on in our schools. 


feel that a more systematized, intelligent use of such an 
excellent way to cultivate various faculties of both mind 
and soul should be more fully insisted upon, from the 
highest to the lowest grades of educational work. 


THE CHIEF END OF SCHOOLS. 


BY EUGENE BOUTON, PH.D. 


Taking up at a teachers’ institute a copy of Tuk JOURNAL of 
Aug. 13, which, on account of absence from Albany, I had not 
seen before, I noticed the above familiar title. So far as the judg- 
ment of intelligent readers is concerned, I would be very willing to 
let the irrelevancy of Mr. Fairbank’s non sequitur appear from a 
reading of my former article in connection with his criticism. But. 
as I once heard a school commissioner say at a teachers’ association, 
‘while our pleasure is with pupils who are bright and good, our 
duty is with those who are dull and bad.” 

His first complaint appears to be that ‘‘ Mr. Eugene Bouton pre- 
sents an article in THE JOURNAL of July 2, almost making moral- 
ity the ‘ chief end’ to be arrived at.’? While I have no apology to 
make for this audacity, it will, perhaps, be looked upon as a palli- 
ating cireumstanee that I did not make it altogether so, as very 
many intelligent persons have done. For instance : 

*“* Socrates marks the epoch in Greek philosophy when specula- 
tion turned from physies to ethics. He directed his attention to 
human relations and duties. Astronomy he pronounced a divine 
mystery; geometry he valued only for land measuring; general 
physies he discarded altogether as having furnished and promising 
nothing but hypothetical, contrary, and useless results ; human prac- 
tive, alone, with the knowledge pertaining to it, was esteemed the proper 
sulject Cf human investigation, According to Cicero, Socrates called 
philosophy down from the heavens to earth, and introduced it into 
the cities and homes of men, compelling men to inquire concerning 
(fe and moralsand things good and evil.’ ’’—[ American Cyclopedia ; 
article, Socrates. 

Of course we are agreed that morality is more important than 
learning.’"—R. Quick. 

He next proceeds, with the delightful modesty of omniscience, 
to reveal the intentions of Socrates and to enlighten me concerning 
my own inner consciousness, Pleading for definite instruction con- 
cerning right and wrong as an important factor in securing right 
conduct, I said : 

Perhaps if we could go to the bottom of the matter, we would 
agree with Socrates that knowing the right, and doing it, are in- 
separably connected. But that would not prove that a knowledg: 
of arithmetic is an assurance of good conduct.” 

Mr. Fairbanks comments as follows : 

_ "Socrates meant quite differently from what Mr. Bouton supposes. 
So impressed was Socrates with the power of broad knowledge 
that he could hardly conceive of a man’s doing wrong when the 
consequences were fully realized. He felt that all wrong-doing 
was the result of ignorance in some form.”’ 

Now, ‘‘Mr. Bouton supposes’’ Socrates to have meant that 
knowing the right and doing it “ are inseparably connected ”’ ;_ and 
he also supposes that Socrates did not mean that ‘‘ a knowledge of 
arithmetic is an assurance of good couduct.”” Mr. Fairbanks evi- 
dently regards ‘ knowing the right’’ as narrow knowledge; and 
he apparently classifies arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and gen- 
eral physics as ‘* broad knowledge.’’ How much a knowledge of 


these subjects has to do with “ human practice alone,’’ in the es- 


timation of Socrates, may be inferred from my quotation from the 
cyclopadia, Lest, however, the maker of the cyclopedia should be 
Suspected of being in collusion with me, 1 wish to quote the view 
taken in Schuyler’s History of Philosophy, which, so far as I dis: 
Cover, agrees with mine “‘ in foto.”? It will be noticed that know- 
Ing the good is the broadest knowledge referred to. 

Socrates could not conceive how a man should know the good, 
dr not do it; it was to him a logical contradiction that the man 
. ° sought his own well-being should at the same time knowingly 
‘espise it. Therefore with him the good action followed as neces- 
7 from the knowledge of the good as a logical conclusion from 
‘eaten The sentence that virtue is a knowing, has for its log- 
Consequence the unity of virtae, and for its practical consequence 
the teachableness of it.?? 

Mr. Fairbanks proceeds : 
ae Morals were never more persistently taught than during the 
- “ges, and people were never more wicked. They were mor- 
t 7 spiritually inclined in the sense Mr. Bouton speaks, but 
pense were ignorant, and committed the gtossest crimes, — they 
cuted, robbed, and murdered without stint.’’ 


Where he obtained the information that people ** who were igno- 


rant and committed the grossest crimes,’’ who ** persecuted, 
robbed, and murdered without stint,’ “‘ were morally and spiritu- 
ally inclined, in the sense Mr. Bouton speaks,’’ is a mystery. 
There was no hint of such a view in my article; and I must 
object to his assertion as a groundless and needless assumption. 
Far from implying that a grossly ignorant man can be highly moral, 
my article was a plea for more intelligence concerning morality as 
well as more training in its practice. Far from relying on the 
memorizing of dogmatic assertions, | said: ‘* Cramming with moral 
and spiritual truths will amount to little if the practice of them is 
omitted.’’ And I must further call the attention of Mr. Fairbanks 
to the factthat I said ‘‘ moral and spiritual truths,’ instead of moral 
and spiritual /ies. He says: 


‘‘ No more ‘moral’ people ever lived than those who burned 
John Huss, established the Inquisition, persecuted Quakers, ban- 
ished Baptists, ete.; but they committed the most fearful crimes 
nevertheless.”’ 


Webster's definitiuns are ‘‘in the sense Mr. Bouton speaks.” 
Itis plain that *‘ bigoted’ is Mr. Fairbanks’s definition of ‘“‘moral.”’ 
I will leave him and the dictionary to fight it out, but my sympa- 
thies are with the dictionary. If Mr. Fairbanks desires to cite 
‘those who burned John Huss,” ete., as conspicuously bad ex- 
amples of one-sided education, I have no objection. In fact, I 
wish him success in his efforts to demolish the ‘‘ man of straw” 
which he has constructed. 

He says: ‘* They had been morally taught, but not wisely.”’ 


Webster's Dictionary says: ‘* Wisdom implies the union of high 
mental and moral excellence.”’ 


Here again I sympathize with the dictionary. If that is right, 
Mr. Fairbanks is wrong ; and it seems tome that Webster has a clear 
working majority. If ‘‘ wisdom implies the union of high mental 
and moral excellence,’’ it is impossible to teach ‘‘ wisely ’’ without 
teaching ‘* morally.” 

He makes another assault on his ‘‘ man of straw”’ in his absurd 
demand that I prove all Roman Catholic children to be more moral, 
and in every way better, than Protestant children. In most, if not 
all, cases the other conditions which affect the children are differ- 
ent, nut necessarily, but as a matter of fact. If parochial schools 
devote their time to ‘‘ instruction in the bigotry of sectarianism,”’ 
Mr. Fairbanks must not exhibit the results as the outcome of the 
**instruction and training in character’’ advocated in my article. 
If parochial schools violate recognized principles of education, | 
decline to be responsible for the failure that follows. It does not 
follow that we must neglect everything else in order to make mo- 
rality and spirituality ‘* distinct subjects of instruction.’’ If any 
one says that the best results cannot be obtained from the formal 
memorizing of dogmatic rules and definitions in morals, let him re- 
member that the same is true of arithmetic and raphy and 

geography 
grammar. Again he says: 

** We ought to have some fucts and /igures to show that these 
schools where morals are taught with so much stress are turning 
out very much better nien and women than other schools.”’ 

It is plain that such facts and figures would be valueless unless 
in other respects the children were surrounded by the same influ- 
ences and subjected to the same training. If we can find schools in 
which the only differing condition is the careful teaching or the 
neglect of morality, I shall be glad to assist Mr. Fairbanks in con- 
sulting the ‘‘ record of crimes,’’ and in compiling the statistics of 
results. In the meantime I wish to submit the following quotations 
for his consideration, after he has weighed the recent files of the 
Pall Mall Gazette as evidence that ‘‘ Spain ought to be much supe- 
rior to England morally.”’ The firstads an eminent educator's ex- 
planation of how some pupils are trained to be dishonest. The 
second will give Mr. Fairbanks an excuse to continue his work a: 
a reformer of college presidents : 

‘*T have not time to point out, in detail, the immoral influences 
of these false stimulants. I will allude to one, and that is, the 
common tendency in examinations to appropriate others’ earnings. 
{low common this is you all know, from primary school to college 
Ponies, cuffs, hidden slips of paper, sly glances at books, prompt- 
ings, and the thousand and one means to present stolen results, all 
testify to the prevalence of this evil. ‘This is nothing more nor les: 
than systematic training in dishonesty. I have no doubt that 
many of the frauds and defaleations, so common at present in this 
country may be traced directly back to the well-meant, but dis 
honest, training in the school-room.”’—F. W. Parker. 

‘* Let me protest against the common method of estimating in- 
tellectual work by numerical standards alone. I have heard it said 
that some men are possessed by a statistical devil. They can only 
think in figures.’ —President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univ. 

MORALS AS A BRANCH. 

‘The position that it is necessary to have morals taught as 4 
branch,’’ does not represent my idea of ‘‘ the chief end of schools.”” 
Iam aware of the limitations and the daugers of figurative lan- 
gnage, but, if we are to use it at all, something like the following 
will represent my views much better. The physical body is the 
soil in which the tree of being is rooted, and from which it derives 
its nourishment. Character is the system of roots reaching out intc 
the soil, and drawing from it the elements demanded for its growth 
and the development of its peculiar qualities. Conduct is the 
trunk, which depends for its nature and its vigor on the natur: 
and the vigor of the hidden roots. Morality is the heart of the 
tree, which must be sound to the center, if the tree is to attain its 
maximum of perfection and usefulness. Rather than a branch. 
morals are, or should be, the central shaft that reaches highest. 
and from which diverge as branches, observation, thought, talking. 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, grammar, man- 
ners, business, medicine, law, divinity, music, art, statemanship 
ete. Spirituality is the sap which keeps all the branches alive, anc 
without which they die and harden and deform. : The example and 
the influence of others constitute the atmosphere in which this tree 
of being grows, and they are important factors in its development 
and its fruitage. But, so long as the soil is right and the rain from 
heaven falls and the sun from heaven shines, the tree may flouris] 
in defiance of the evil influence of the surrounding atmosphere ; 01 


. like the eucalyptus, it may become a purifying agent a 
rid its neighborbood fof pollution, and to protect its neighbors from 


To use the language of Mr. Fairbanks himself, his article con- 
tains so much ‘everlasting nonsense about teaching morals in 
school ’’ that I have felt justified in expressing myself at length. 
There is certainly no subject more worthy of careful study and se- 
rious discussion, in order that whatever is the best treatment of the 
matter may be made clear and may be universally practiced. Un- 
less Mr. Fairbanks raises some objections to my position more seri- 
ous and just than the character of his previous article renders 
probable, | shall rest my case for the present upon what I have al- 
ready said in my previous paper and in this, 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OAK TENN., Oct., 1885. 
Mr. Editor :—(1) Will you please give list of states that have a 
compulsory system of education? (2) What are the principal ad- 
vantages to be derived from the compulsory system ? 
W. P. 


Answer.— The following, condensed from the report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1882, 83, gives a statement of the 
compulsory laws in the United States and also in foreign countries, 
The second question is not so easily answered. The necessity for 


compulsion seems to be directly proportioned to the ignorance and 
greed of communities or of individual parents. For instance, Mr. 
Buxton, chairman of the London School Board, calls attention to 
the fact that the longer a district has had school advantages the 
greater is the disposition of parents to seek the same for their chil- 
dren. Voluntary attendance is, of course, greatly to be preferred 
to compulsory, but statistics seem to prove that a voluntary system 
is not sufficient to secure a fair average attendance under many con- 
ditions. Among these must be included the poor, crowded districts 
of large cities, manufacturing districts where there is large oppor- 
tunity for the labor of children, and communities that have thad 
little or no experience of the blessings of popular education. Many 
of the compulsory laws of our own country are dead letters; but 
where they have been efficiently and judiciously exeeuted they have 
greatly increased both the average attendance and the regularity of 
attendance. A glance at the list of foreign countries having com- 
pulsory laws will show that it includes those in which general intel- 
ligence is proverbially the greatest. 

The earnest endeavors of the body of Irish teachers to secure a 
compulsory law for Ireland, and their representations upon the 
subject repeatedly addressed to the Department of Education, serve 
to show how much the need of such provision may be felt ina 
country that is essentially agricultural. In brief it may be said 
that compulsion is needful, under many conditions, to secure that 
average of attendance which is necessary for the efficient and eco- 
nomical conduct of schools, and that regularity of attendance on the 
part of individual pupils which is a primary condition of progress. 


Compulsory School Laws. 


The following compilation shows the status of each state with 
reference to compulsion : 

California, March 28, 1874, enacted that every parent, guardian, 
or other person having control or charge of any child or children 8 
to 14 years of age must send such to a public school for at least two- 
thirds of the time during which a public school should be taught in 
the city, county, or school district of such child’s residence. 

Connecticut, in 1882, passed a kindred law, requiring that parents 
or other persons having control of any child 8 to 14 years of age 
should cause such child to attend a public day school or to receive 
elsewhere regular and thorough instruction in reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography, and arithmetic during at least twelve 
weeks. or sixty full school days, in any consecutive twelve months, 
six weeks at least of which attendance or instruction must be con- 
secutive. 

Illinois, in 1883, required that every person having the control 
and charge of any child or children 8 to 14 years of age should send 
such ehild or children to a public or private day school for a period 
of not less than twelve weeks in each school year. 

Kansas, since 1874, has had essentially the same provisions on 
this subject as Illinois enacted in 1883. 

Maine, in 1875, enacted that every parent, guardian, or other 
person in the state, having control of a child or children 9 to 15 
years of age, should be required to send such child or children to a 
public school at least twelve weeks in cach year. 

Massachusetts, since 1873, has required every person having con- 
trol of a child 8 to 14 years of age to cause such child to attend, at 
least twenty weeks each year, some public day school in the city or 
town in which he resides. ‘To secure still further for all children 
in the state some fair amount of education, the laws of Massachu- 
setts, since 1876, have forbidden the employment of children under 
10 years of age in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishment; and also the employment, except during the vaca- 
tions of the public schools, of any child under 14 years of age, 
unless he has, for at least twenty weeks in the year preceding such 
employment, attended some public or private day school under 
teachers approved by the school committee of the place where such 
school is kept, which time may be divided, as before noted, into 
two terms of ten consecutive weeks each, Since 1878 no child 
under 14 who cannot read or write may be employed as above 
during the sessions of the public schools, even if he has attended 
school the year before; penalty for violation of either of these 
statutes, $20 tu $50, to go to the use of the pnblic schools. 

Michigan enacted in 1871, repealed in 1881, and reénacted in 
1883 a law that every parent, guardian, or other person in the state 
having control and charge of any child or children between the 
ages of 8 and 14 should be required to send such child or children 
to a public school for a period of at least four months in each school 
year, at least six weeks of which sending must be consecutive. 

Still further to secure the education of all children as far as may 
be pussible, there are appended to this reénacted law the following 
requirements: (1) That no child under the age of 14 years shall be 
employed by any person, company, or corporation to labor in any 
business, unless such child have attended some public or private 
day school where instruction was given by a teacher qualified to 
instruct in such branches as are usually taught in primary schools, 
at least four months of the twelve months preceding the time in 
which such child shall be employed; (2) that every parent, guar- 
dian, or other person having charge or control of any child 8 to 14 
years of age that has been temporarily discharged from any busi- 
ness or employment shall send such child to some public or private 
day schocl for the period for which the child shall have been 
discharged. 

Nevada, in 1873, passed a law with essentially the same require- 
ments as the preceding as to the age of children to be sent to school. 
New Hampshire, July 14, 1871, enacted a compulsory statute 
requiring ‘‘every parent, guardian, master, or other person having 
the custody, control, or charge of any child between the ages of 8 
and 14 years, residing in any school district in which a public school 
is annually taught for the period of twelve weeks or more, within 
two miles by the nearest traveled road from his residence,”’ to 
** cause such child to attend such public school for twelye weeks 
in every year.” 


(Concluded next week.) 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 


[The following list of questions, prepared by Supt. C. A. Daniels, 
were used in the grammar schools of Malden, Mass., as a test of 
miscellaneous information. A similar list is given each month. 
They are placed on the blackboard and discussed from time to time, 
and the pupils encouraged to obtain the requisite information from 
whatever souree they can. The answers are not marked, and they 


in no wise affect the pupil’s rank.—ED. } 

1. How is the age of a deer determined? of a horse ? 
of a tree ? 

2. To what nation did Jesus Christ belong ? 

3. In which of our neighboring towns is there a quarry 
of fine white marble ? 

4. What tribe of Indians formerly occupied the site of 
Malden ? 

5. What is the celor of the ruby? of the sapphire? of 
the amethyst? of the topaz ? 

6. The grandfather of what president once lived in 
Malden ? 

7. What does the Indian call his child? his tent? his 
boat? his hatchet ? 

8. What are the young of the goose? the swan? the 
duck called ? 

9. What is the point in the heavens directly overhead 
called ? 

10. From how great depth can water be raised by the 
common pump ? 

11. Who wrote “ Evangeline ” ? 

12. What is the ruler of Japan called? of Persia? of 
Turkey? of Russia? 

13. How many shoes are required to shoe an ox? a 
horse ? 

14. Where do most of our northeast storms originate ? 

15. What was the original name of Malden ? 

16. What is the maximum weight of a letter for which 
single postage is charged ? 

17. What do the words “ E Pluribus Unum” mean ? 

18. What are pearls, and how are they obtained ? 

19. Where in the United States is there an object that 
was probably seen by Moses ? 

20. How do the cat and dog differ in their method of 
drinking ? 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Perhaps it is needless to say that these lessons are but 
“hints about helps.” No one of them pretends to be at 
all exhaustive of the subject treated; each pre-supposes 
that the teacher has at hand one or more good physiolo- 
gies, upon which he is basing the work of his class. Fol- 
lowing as clearly as may be, the order pursued in the or- 
dinary text-books on this subject, it is hoped that these 
lessons may be suggestive in the direction of methods and 
of illustrations, and thus add to the interest of both teacher 
and class. 

With the subject of muscles comes the first emphatic 
mention of alcohol. Our conception of what should be 
taught here may be made clearer by listening to state- 
ments that are often uttered by (otherwise) intelligent 
people. 

“ T know there’s no aleohol in my currant wine,” says 
the thrifty housewife, “ for I made it myself, and I didn’t 
put in a drop.” 

“ You might as well give up eating apples as stop drink- 
ing cider,” cries the old farmer. “Cider’s nothing but 
apple juice, anyway. One’s just as good food as the 
other.” 

“It’s the adulterated liquors that are doing all the mis- 
chief. Pure wines and unadulterated whiskey are the 
friends of temperance. Nobody but a fanatic will ery 
them down,” announces the manufacturer of liquors by 
the “ patent process.” 

The brewer says, “ You eat fermented (raised) barley 
bread; why not drink fermented barley juice ?” 


“ Tt’s one of the good creatures of God,” claims an ar- 


dent advocate of wine and brandy, “and we’ve no right 


to reject it. Of course, a man mustn’t make a beast of 


himself.” 
Were it clearly understood that alcohol is correctly 


classed among poisons by our highest scientific and med- 
ical authorities; that it is never found in nature, but is al- 
ways the “ product of decay and death” ; that the process 
of alcoholic fermentation changes a food to a poison,— 
potent in the direct ratio of its quantity ;—were these 
proven facts established in the minds of the people, many 
of the prevalent excuses for liquor-drinking would re- 
main unuttered, As teachers who are anxious to remove 
the snares set for the unwary feet of our pupils, it becomes 
us to nake clear the origin and nature of alcohol. This 
is best done by experiment. Let me show you a picture 
from life. 

Scene: the class-room of acountry high school. Time: 
the hours for the physiology recitation. Incidentals: a 
table upon which are three bottles,—a, , and ¢,—con- 
nected by glass and rubber tubing; @ and 6 made air- 
tight by corks and paraffine, c is open at the top; @ con- 
tains a mixture of molasses, water, and yeast ; > has been 
filled with water. The apparatus has been standing by 
the fire for a half-hour or more, and the “ working ” of 
the liquid in a is plainly visible. The carbonic acid is 
driving the water from / into ¢ drop by drop, and the 
watching students see acted out the blackboard formula, 
— Sugar is changed by fermentation into alcohol and 
carbonic-acid gas.”’ 

The teacher completes the chain of evidence; he allows 
all the water in } to pass off, and then applies to its con- 
tents the tests for carbonic acid (carbonic dioxide) ; he 
distills and redistills the liquids remaining in a, until the 
alcohol is pure enough to burn. The pupils have seen 
that an invisible something expelled the water from }, and 
have watched the process with fascinated eyes ; they have 
little or no knowledge of chemistry, nor do they need it, 
to understand that the very nature of the substance has 
been changed. 

All liquors have alcohol as their one essential ingredient, 
and the fact to be as firmly fixed in the minds of the 
children as the multiplication table or the boundaries of 
the United States, is this: Alcohol is a poison to stomach 
and heart, to nerves and blood, to muscles and brain,— 
always and everywhere,—in cider, home-made wine, aad 
beer, as in brandy, whisky, and gin. This involves the 
classification of liquors into distilled and fermented ; the 
further description of the processes of fermentation and 
distillation. 

It is especially important to show by distillation that 
cider contains alcohol, since this beverage is a fruitful 
source of evil in many communities. 


FIRST CLASS IN READING. 


[Read this if youcan. If you ean read it, then write it, 
and be sure of both spelling and pronunciation. | 


Geoffry, surnamed Winthrop, sat in the depot at Chi- 
cago, waiting for his train and reading the Tribune, when 
a squadron of street Arabs (incomparable for squalor) 
thronged from a neighboring alley, uttering hideous cries, 
accompanied by inimitable gestures of heinous exultation, 
as they tortured a humble black-and-tan dog. “ You little 
blackguards!” cried Winthrop, stepping aside and con- 
fronting them, adding the inquiry, ‘ whose dog is that?” 
“That audacious Caucasian has the bravado to interfere 
with our clique!” tauntingly shrieked the indisputable little 
ruffian, exhibiting combativeness. ‘“ What will you take 
for him?” asked the lenient Geoffry, ignoring the venial 
tirade. ‘Twenty-seven cents,” piquantly answered the 
ribald urchin, grabbing the crouching dog by the nape. 


HOW TO TEACH FIGURES. 


Teach figures precisely as you teach words, by using the 
simple law of association. Show a number of objects and 
write the figure. Write the figure and have the pupils 
show that number of objects. Show a number of objects 
and have the pupils write the figure. This may be done 
with each number from 1 to 10 inclusive. It is a good 
plan to have the class at the blackboard ; each pupil hav- 
ing a marked-off space two feet wide. The teacher may 
show the objects (of different kinds) and have pupils in- 
dicate the numbers they see by writing figures. The fig- 
ures should be written neatly in columns. If a pupil 
is" inclined to copy, give him a column to write by 


himself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 

Mr. Alexander Forbes, the enterprising manager for the firm of 
Sheldon & Co., publishers, delivered a lecture on *‘ Robert Burns” 
at the Keith School, at which the teachers of the neighborin 
schools were present by invitation. Mr. Forbes was for some com 
principal of the Normal Training School of Cleveland, O., and loves 
vecasionally ‘‘ to steal awhile away ’’ from business cares and spend 
an hour with teachers and pupils of our schools and lead them along 
‘the banks and braes of Bonny Doon,”’ and up, up the heather. 
crowned hills for a breath of purer air, and rest with them in th. 
daisy-dotted valleys. His rendition of some of the poems in the 
dialect was, to use George Eliot’s pet adjective, exquisite. ‘ Burns 
when writing in English,” said Mr. Forbes, “is a Samson shor, 
of his locks’’ ; it is when writing in the language of the people that 
his marvelous genius manifests itself. — 

No country but Scotland could have produced a Robert Burns. 
The Scotch people were well educated, bold, hardy, and independ- 
ent; and “‘a man’s a man for a’ that’’ was the sentiment of a free 
people. Although sternly religious, they were supremely super- 
stitious, and Brownie’s kelpies, goblins, and witches, were realities 
among them. To illustrate the sentiment, pathos, and tenderness 
of Burns, he recited ‘* The Mountain Daisy,” and “The Field 
Mouse.’’ As an example of rollicking good nature he gave an 
extract from Tam O’Shanter, ‘‘ perfectly glorious,”’ and for a short 
period, ‘‘O’er all the ills of life victorious ;’’ and at last leading us, 
by his inimitable genius, to sympathize with poor Tam in his fierce 
ride, until, with one grand rhetorical effort, he forces upon us the 
truth of the lines, 

‘* But pleasures are like poppies spread,”’ 

wha hae wi’ Wallace bled? 
he considered the finest national lyric, compared with which the 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s ‘‘Address to the Soldiers at Bunker Hill’ was 
sentimental slush! The truth of the assertion he made evident by 
a critical analysis of a few words; e. g., ; 

** Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves.”’ 
‘* Braves,”’ said the speaker, ‘‘is a term applied only to Indian 
warriors. Shame to address the patriots as painted savages.”’ 
** Will ye look for greener graves ?”’ 

He did not think sensible men were in the habit of searching for 
green graves. 

When refuting some of the vices attributed to Burns, the speaker 
become eloquent in the defence of the ‘‘hero of his native land, 
the darling of his people, and the idol of his own soul.’”’ Burns had 
held up to ridicule some of the Calvinistic cant, and rebelled against 
the false doctrine of the Kirk of Scotland, thus incurring the j)] 
will of the clergy. Here he quoted from ‘*‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer.”’ 
Burns was not a h rite. He had none of the “ better art o’ 
hiding ;”’ he revealed himself fully to his fellow-men, instead of 
concealing himself ‘‘ frae”’ critical dissection. Over his failings 
we should throw the mantle of charity. ‘‘ The Vision’’ was con- 
sidered his masterpiece. He ranked him as the first of Scottish 
poets, and equal to the greatest of the British poets of the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘ What he wrote was perfect as every production of 
nature is perfect.’’ In conclusion the ee said Robert Burns 
will not be forgotten ‘‘ till every son of Scotland shall have for- 
gotten the heather on his native hills and the daisy in the lowly 
valleys. 

Mr. McDonald of the Wallace School moved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered Mr. Forbes, which was heartily concurred in. 

The Board of Education unanimously passed a regulation direct- 
ing the teaching of music in the publie schools in accordance with 
Mr Tomlin’s methods. This is a step in the right direction. Let 
us have the best. The new system will not go into effect until 
April, in order to give the teachers time to familiarize themselves 
with Mr. Tomlin’s system, who will organize classes for the instruc- 
tion of teachers specially adapted for the work. 

Mr. John M. Clark, with his characteristic shrewdness and fine 
appreciation of what is really meritorious, has been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about this truly desirable change. M. W 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


Eye-Sight and School Work.—In a recent report on the eye-sight 
of about 1,000 pupils in the Nottingham school, it is stated that in 
about 37 per cent. of the cases it was more or less defective or sub- 
normal, The eye-sight of the girls was, on an average, more de- 
fective than that of the boys, the difference being about 7 per cent. 
This is perhaps in part attributable to the fact that needle-work is 
taught in these schools, and that the light may not be sufficient for 
this occupation in some rooms. Among the hygienic rules given in 
this report the following are to be fouud: ‘‘ III. Place the child 
so that there is plenty of light upon his work, but that he is not 
dazzled by intense light falling upon his work.” ‘‘ V. He should 
be accustomed to read with his book inclined at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, so that he may not stoop over it.’’ “VI. He must be taught 
to write sitting upright, facing the desk, with his shoulders level . . - 
His paper, or slate, should be immediately in front of him, with its 
lower edge slanting upward to the right.’’ ‘‘ Fine needle-work 
and small eyed-needles tend to produce oblique vision, or squinting, 
in young children.”’ 


Practical Suggestions for Training Children to be Accurate.—}, 
Give very little work,—very short lessons. Proceed, therefore. 
with the utmost slowness and clearness. 

2. Appeal qoreuty to the eye, which is the most accurate of 
our senses, his appeal will be made, of course, either by models 
or by drawings or by diagrams on the blackboard. . 

3. Ask the largest possible number of questions on each idea, 
statement, or construction. This process intensifies the attention. 
Put roughly and broadly, it may be said that,—caeteris paribus,—he 
is the best teacher who can ask the largest number of pertinent 
questions on a given surface. 

4. Give constant practice in the comparison of things and ideas 
that are somewhat like ; and this, too, where possible, by the help 
of the blackboard. 

__5. Lead children constantly to see the contrast of things and 
— that are unlike, and by the blackboard also wherever pos 
sible. 

6. Habitual reproduction in writing by the pupil of what has 
been learnt. Writing, as Lord Bacon says, nett 3 an exact man. 
— Educational News. 


Notice of Circulars Nos. 6 and 7% of 1884, and ‘‘ Building for 
Children in the South,’’ in the Deutsche Revue, October, 1885.—The 
reports and circulars issued by the National Bureau of Education 
in Washington, which are placed within the reach even of German 


teachers by the liberality of the Bureau, give the most thorough 
and reliable information of the results oa struggles of the school 
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of the United States. They undoubtedly form part of those 
tations of progressive effort which must give to every friend 
of humanity, and icularly to the specialist, the liveliest interest 
d recognition. Standing at the highest level of pedagogical sci- 
“~ and art, they are at the same time pervaded with a warmth of 
vthusiasm which cannot fail to impress with its benevolent inten- 
aon every one who understands or cares for educational questions 
in neral. We had occasion formerly to speak commendingly of 
n extensive Annual Report of the National Bureau of Education, 
hich took up the entire school system of the United States. In 
the above three pamphlets we have again pedagogical documents 
which possess the character we have briefly described. The two 
ulars give opinions, programs, observations on methods, reports 
ogous conditions in other countries, ete., and could receive 
a suitable estimation only in pedagogical journals. We must con- 
tent oursel ves here with the remark that they treat their subject in 
the most suggestive and almost exhaustive manner. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that their study may be recommended to teach- 
ers of English as an excellent introduction to an acquaintance with 
English school phraseology. These two pamphlets would be desir- 
able acquisitions, to every German real-school library, on technical 
and linguistic grounds. The third pamphlet explains in original 
and pleasing language the views of a clergyman on the means and 
method of aiding the school system in the southern states. It is in 
the interesting tone of the writings of Benjamin Franklin, Hebel, 
and Claudius of the Wandsbecker Boten. A pamphlet of sixteen 
, whose peculiarity consists in its whole method of treating a 
subject can hardly be analyzed. We content ourselves with making 
a few extracts which will speak for themselves. (Here follow the 
extracts.) Certainly there is no new wisdom in this, but it is of a 
kind whose forcible reiteration has rod 6 become unnecessary out- 
side of the southern parts of the United States. 
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MASS. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 41st annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on ee 3 and Saturday, Nov. 27 and 28, at the 
Girls’ High School, West Newton Street, Boston. 


Friday Morning, Nov. 27. 
9.15.— Business Meeting. 
9 30.—"* Teachers’ Reading Circles;’’ Hon. Thomas W, Bicknell, Boston. 
10.30,—** Moral Education in the Public Schools; Rev. J.T. Duryea, D.D., 
ton. 
Boon. “Methods of Teaching in the Common Schools of Germany;” 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., head-master of the Boston Normal School. 
12.30.— Directors’ meeting. 
Friday Afternoon. 


HicH SCHOOL SECTION,— President Alfred 8. Roe, principal of the High 
School, Worcester, 

2.00 —* Biology in the High School; ” Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, of Smith Coll. 

3.00.—" Some Limitations in Teaching;” Frank A. Hill, Principal of the 
High School, Chelsea. 

4.00.—" The Study of English Literature in High Schools;” Miss Mary L. 
Bridgman, Framingham Normal School. in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION,— President, Edwin T. Horne, master of the 

Prescott School, Boston. 

2.00.—"* The Public School and the Family;” Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
Boston. Discussion of this topic. 

2.45.—“ Elementary Science in Grammar Schools;” Henry L. Clapp, mas- 
ter of the George Putnam School, Boston. Discussion of this topic. 

3.45-—" The Golden Mean Between the Old andjthe New;” Henry F. Har- 
rington, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION,— President, Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secre- 
tary of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

. 2.00.—“ Principles to be used in Primary Teaching;’’ Hon. John W. Dick- 

nson, 

2.10 — Teaching Exercises with Children. Each exercise will close with 

presenting a list of topics on the subjects tanght. 

“ Reading "and “ Number;” C. Goodwin Clark, director; Miss Julia Evans, 
teacher. 

“ Form,” “ Color,” “ Human Body;” Larkin Dunton, director; Miss Anna 
b. Badlam, Miss Gertrude E. Bigelow, Mabel I. Emerson, teachers. 

“Drawing; Charles M. Carter; Miss L. L. Polson. 

“ Animals;” Arthur C. Boyden. 

Friday Evening, 

7.45.—“ Ancient and Modern Landscape in Poetry and Painting.” Illus- 
trated by fifty stereopticon views of landscape — by Claude, Dau- 
bigny, Turner, Bonheur, etec., with a few scenes of natural landscape con- 
trasted with the artistic representations of the same; Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
ing, Boston. 

Saturday Morning, Nor. 28. 

9 00.—“ Report of Committee on Necrology ;:” Nath’l T. Allen, chairman. 

9.15.—“ Primary School Education.” Report of Committee on Educational 
Progress, Edwin P. Seaver, chairman. 

10,00.—* The Responsibilities of Educated Women;” Miss Alice E. Free- 
man, Ph.D., president of Wellesley College. 

11.00.—* Some Questions that Meet the Teacher of Language, especially 
the Latinist;” Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., editor of Latine et Graece. 

12 30.— Business meeti (1) Report of the Treasurer: (2) Election of 
Officers; (3) Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

1.00.— Meeting of the new Board of Directors. 

NOTES. 


In the Physical Laboratory, in the rear of the large hall, will be found an 

intecesting, exhibit of Industrial Drawing and Object Work prepared b 

| oe in the public schools of Quincy, under the direction of Charles M. 
arter, teacher of drawing. 

The two volumes recently published cd the Association,—the first, a His- 
tory of the Association from its organization in November, 1845, with an ab- 
stret of its procecdin $s (1845-80) and other interesting matter; and the sec- 
ond, a continuation of the above with the Addresses at the Annual Meeting 
in 1882 in full_—may be obtained at twenty-five cents each, upon application, 
in person or by mail, to the treasurer, Alfred Bunker, Boston. 

Any practical teacher, of good moral character, within this Common- 
wealth, may become a life member of this Associatian by signing the con- 
stitution and paying one dollar. Young teachers are especially urged to be- 
come members at this meeting. 

Teachers, school officers, om all friends of education are cordially invited 
to attend this meeting and to take partin the exercises. An attempt has 
been made to allow time for discussion wherever the subject admits of such 
treatment. Ray GREENE HULING, Fitchburg, President. 

J. W. MACDONALD, Stoneham, Secretary. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “ Tue JOURNAL is a very welcome visitor at my home. As 
soon as it is received I eagerly open it to see if something cannot be 
found in it, the introduction of which will better my school. I am 
not often disappointed.”,—C. T. C. Wurrcomn, Sandwich, Mass. 


— Tue JouRNAL’s weekly visits are eagerly looked for, and it 

as become an indispensable factor in my school work. May the 
strong efforts you put in your noble work receive their merited 
guerdon,—John F. Sims, Clark Co., Wis. 


" —“* The New England Journal of Education is a very valuable 
periodical ; and, having subscribed for it and read it regularly for 
years, I cordially recommend it to others as interesting aud practi- 
cal for all teachers, and even for persons not engaged in teaching.”’ 
Halsey, Prin. of Huron Classical Inst., Schenectady 


—‘ The New England Publishing Company has removed its 
ofiice from Hawley Street to more commodious quarters at No. 3 
Somerset Street. The increased business of this publishing house 
made rm accommodations a necessity, and the present location 
1s admira ly adapted to its requirements. Three floors are required 
for the business office, the editorial rooms, and the compere 
rooms, and the concern is now fully prepared to meet the growing 
demands made upon it —Boston Daily Advertiser. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE, 
_ Dr. Fred Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: ‘‘ To relieve the in- 


a ion and so-called sick headache, and mental depression inci- | 
ent to certain stages of rheumatism, it is incomparable,” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 


Editor of Journal :—Inquiries having been made as to just how 
our rhetorical exercises are conducted and how we make pupils do 
the work, I send a scheme of recitation on Bryant, used yesterday, 
the first two hours. I give the routine or system in rooms repre- 


senting our four classes. We have more than six hundred and fifty 
pupils, belonging to senior, junior, second, and first years respect- 
ively. We are this half year studying Bryant. As the exercise takes 
two hours, the recitations regularly had at that time are omitted, 
and the pupil can employ the time usually given to lesson-prepar- 
ing, in studying the rhetorical order. 

_ In room 6, occupied by seniors, the teacher, using the classifica- 
tion and questions given in the ‘* Unity Leaflet,’ had assigned for 
reading all of Bryant's poems that treated of the wind or winds. 
In preparing this exercise | found that three pupils had employed 
more than two hours, fifteen more than one hour, twenty less than 
one hour, and only one pupil who had given no time at all. 

In room 17 (juniors) this was the work: 1. Sketches of certain 
pe. of Bryant’s life, assigned to certain pupils from Godwin’s 

ife of Bryant, and previously prepared, as ‘* His Home,’’ ‘‘ His 
Wife’s Death,’ ‘‘ His Baptism,’ ete. 2. Repetition of ‘‘ The 
Fringed Gentian and a Water-fowl.”’ 3. To read, study, 
and tell in pupil's own words, ‘‘ The Ages,’’ explaining allusions, 
figures of speech, ete. 

More than one half the class had spent over two hours in prepar- 
ation ; the remainder, saving three, had spent over an hour. These 
three seemed to have g reasons for failure, but will make up 
the work. 

In room 24 (second year) the teacher had assigned ‘“‘ Autumn 
Woods,”’ “‘ Inscription for Entrance to a Wood,” ‘* Death of the 
Flowers,”’ to be studied, so that the pupil might be able to describe 
in prose (own words) the poetical picture of the author, explaining 
any obscure passages or poetical usages. ‘I'o be committed to mem- 
ory ** The Fringed Gentian.”’ 

In room 19 (first year; /. e., class just entered the school) this 
was the work: All pupils to be ready to recite ‘* ‘To a Water fowl,’’ 
and from their reading in Godwin, Symington, cyclopedias, 
scrap-book, ete., be able to tell something about Bryant as a jour- 
nalist, and his ideal journalist. They were, also, to study carefully 
** Monument Mountain.” 

I should have stated that in room 24 nearly all had studied over 
an hour, and in 19 twenty-five, out of forty-six, had studied more 
than two hours; the remainder more than one hour. It should, 
moreover, be stated that all first-year pupils have regular lessons in 
punctuation and use of capital letters. 

Were I to give the record for all the fourteen rooms it would be 
found that no two were doing just the same work, though all were 
making a study of Bryant. ‘There is no cast-iron rule, making all 
do just the same thing in just the same way. Every teacher is 
privileged to use his own discretion in directing the efforts of the 
pupil. In going over the work a second time there is no likelihood 
that the teacher would use the same process. 

As for the query, ‘‘ How do you make your pupils do this ?”’ I 
am hardly prepared to answer. So very few are they who fail to 
respond in proper shape that we have not found it necessary to do 
more than give a record of absolute failure, and then require the 
pupil to make up the omitted lesson. As a rule, the teacher makes 
the exercise so interesting that few are absent voluntarily, and the 
day is very remote indeed when from pupil or teacher came any ob- 
jection to the study of any one of the authors who make up our 
series. 

If I have not sufficiently answered the questions raised, I shall 
be very glad to try again. ALFRED 8. Rokr, 

High School, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 28, 1885, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


— A distinguished Englishman now in this country is known as 
Canon Farrar and as Archdeacon Farrar. Will you or some of 
your readers, be kind enough to define the terms canon and arch- 
deacon, and state which is the higher ? 

Ans.—An archdeacon is an ecelesiastic in the Church of England 
next inferior to a bishop. Every diocese is divided into archdea- 
conries, each archdeaconry into rural deaneries, and each deanery 
into parishes, ‘The archdeacon presides over an ecclesiastical court. 

A eanon is one who possesses the prebend or revenue for the 
maintaining of divine service in a cathedral or collegiate church. 
Archdeacon Farrar is the canon of Westminster. ‘‘ Archdeacon ”’ 
tells his rank in the church; ‘‘ Canon of Westminster ’’ shows what 


particular position he holds. 


— Who was the ‘great Major Molineaux,’’ referred to in the 
prelude to Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn? 

Ans.—** Wm. Molineux, Jr., Esq.,’’ as he cut it himself with his 
diamond on the pane of glass still to be seen at the Wayside Inn, was 
the son of William Molineux, a prominent patriot of Boston, who, 
with Samuel Adams, Hancock, and three others, formed the com- 
mittee which waited on Governor Hutchinson to demand the re- 
moval of the British troops. J. D. BILLINas. 

‘ambridgeport, Mass., 1885. 


— The following is in answer to the Moving Train Problem 
(JoURNAL, Nov. 5, p. 303) : 

1. The man walks one mile. The train carries him twenty 
miles. ‘The man goes twenty-one miles. 

2. The man walks one mile. The train carries him twenty 
miles. ‘The man goes nineteen miles. E. C. W. 
[ Answer also received from H. 8. C.] 

_ m asked for in THE JOURNAL of Nov. 5 is by J. Q. 
Petit oy may be found in Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song. 
The lines quoted are the last of the first stanza, and are preceded 


ain : 
by the —— «“ «Man wants but little here below, 


Nor wants that little long.’ 
Tis not with me exactly so, 
But ’tis so in the song.” 


A. M. G. 
[Credit also to E. C. Webster, and J. D. Billings. ] 


QUERIES. 
“tibi’? and “‘sibi’’ usually pro- 


i ds 
— How are the Latin wor H. S. CASSELL. 


nounced, English method ? 
— Will you oblige me by giving the author of the following 


lines ? “ And sailed through geometry’s ocean, 


By dint of the angles and lines.” 
If I am wrong in quoting, set me right, and please tell me where 


I can find them. GEoRGE I, ABBOTT, | 
Middletown, Conn., 1885. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Books RECOMMENDED BY THE DirEcTORS OF THE R, I. 
TEACHERS’ READING CiRCLE.—On History, by Prof. E. B. 
Andrews: ‘* The Ancient Empires of the East,’’ by Prof. A. H. 
Sayee, of Oxford. Scribner, 85, [301 pages]. To understand his- 
tory one must begin not with Rome or Greece, but with the ancient 
East Classical civilization sprung from Asia as truly as mediwval 
and modern from classical. Of old oriental history no other book 
of its compass gives so good a view as this by Sayée. It is critical, 
succinct, readable, and, while useful by itself, forms an admirable 
introduction to larger works. Ata few points Sayce amends the 
best of preceding treatises. The preface is mostly taken up with a 
severe criticism of Herodotas, concluding that ‘‘ modern research 
obliges us to indorse the judgment passed upon Herodotas almost 
as soon as his history was published ; it is not only untrustworthy, but 
unveracious.”” Pages 1-89 are upon Egypt; 6 relate to Assyria 
and Babylon ; 31 to the Pheenicians; 42 to the Persian Empire. 
Dynastic tables follow. There is nothing on either India or China. 
Good books on the ground covered by Sayce are rare. Abbott's 
translation of Duncker’s History of Antiquity, London [last vol.], 
*82, is the best in English, 


THe HARRIS COLLECTION OF AMERICAN PorTry—The late 
Senator Anthony of Rhode Island bequeathed to Brown University 
a remarkable and unique collection of books known as ‘* The Harris 
Collection of American Poetry,’’ numbering nearly six thousand 
volumes. They have been placed on the shelves of the library of 
the University. It was the expressed wish of Mr. Anthony that a 
catalogue of the volumes, with appropriate biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes, should be prepared by the Hon. John R. Bartlett, 
but the death of the distinguished senator, and the infirm health of 
Mr. Bartlett, have thus far prevented the execution of the proposed 
plan. It has, however, been decided to enter at once upon this 
work. At the request of Mr. Bartlett, and with the approval of 
the library committee of Brown University, and the indorsement of 
the plan by some of the ablest librarians of the country, Rev. J, C. 
Stockbridge, D.D., a ripe scholar and distinguished writer, has 
undertaken the task, and the catalogue will be published soon. 
Before the manuscript is put to press, it is desirable that, at least, 
an approximate estimate should be made of the number of copies 
that will be wanted by librarians, and the lovers of good books 
throughout the country. All who desire copies are requested to 
correspond wiih Dr. Stockbridge, at Providence, R. I. The price 
of the proposed volume, with a paper cover, will be five dollars. 
A cloth or leather binding will add somewhat to the price. 


— The General International Exhibition of Navigation, Travel- 
ing, Commerce, and Manufactures, will be held at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, next summer, commencing in May and closing in October. 
The New York agents are L. W. Morris & Son, 18 and 20 Broad- 
way. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


(LE HAVRE, FRANCE, SEPT. 9, 1885.) 


REGARDING TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


1. The salaries of teachers shall be composed of two parts: Ist, Fixed sal- 
aryi 2d, Indemnity of residence. 

. Literary instructors shall be divided into fiye classes, to which the follow- 
ing salaries shall belong: 1,300 frances, 1,500 fr., 1,800 fr., 2,100 fr., 2,400 fr. 

’ peseness of village schools shall receive the same compensation as other 
teachers. 

4. The remuneration of teachers of the primary superior schools, and of 
the supplementary courses shall be the object of special regulation. 

5 od female instructors shall receive the same salaries as male 
teachers. 

6. Female teachers in village schools shall receive the same remuneration 
as in other schools. 

7. Female directors of maternal and infant schools shall, in regard to sal- 
ary. be treated as ordinary teachers. 

2. Literary instructors, male and female, shall be promoted from one class 
to another, through length of service and through selection. Promotion 
upon the basis of length of service will take place every four years. Promo- 
tion through selection may be made after three years’ service. 

9. Indemnity of residence shall be calculated according to the number of 
the communal population, and fixed as follows: 


From 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, . . 100 franes. 
« 200 “ 


10.’ Assistant instructors shall have an indemnity of residence equal to half 
that allowed to titulary instructors in the same locality. 
11. For purposes of advancement, the four years at the Normal School 
shall be considered equal to one year of service. 
12. A supplementary allowance shall be made which shall be part of the 
whole salary of teachers provided with the following diplomas: 
1st, for superior diplomas, francs. 


2d, “ diploma of pedagogic fitness, Anes ee 
3d, “ honorable mention, 2 
4th, bronzemedal, ...+ 2s ese eve 


13. Allowances for complete diploma, and for certificate of fitness are 
liable to change. 

14. Allowances for honorable mention, and the bronze and silver medals, 
shall not be subject to change. 

15. The total ‘salary consisting of different allowances is paid by the state 
The communes have the right to add a supplement to the salary which shall 
not change. 

(a) The indemnity of residence is the business of the commune. 

(b) The salary shall be paid upon the presentation of orders by the prefect. 

'NoTE.— Commune here about corresponds to our term corporation.) 


REGARDING NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


1. The preparation for the Normal School should, so far as possible be made 
in the primary school, although the greatest possible liberty should be left 
to the teachers. 

2. Male candidates for admission to the Normal School should be sixteen 
years of age by Oct. 1 of the year they present themselves. Female candi- 
dates may be admitted at 15. 

8. The examination for admission shall include all the subjects mentioned 
in the program of the higher course of the primary school. The aim of this 
examination shall be to determine the scholarship, capacity, and training of 
the candidates. 

4. The congress, believing that the attendance of Normal students should be 
encouraged S the authorities, advises that the departments shall establish a 
fund for Normal students, and that those who are admitted shall have an 
allowance for an outfit, besides the free use of books and other school fur- 
nishings. 

5. A fourth year of study shall be added to the Normal course. 

6. The re-organization of the normal schools from a ph sical, intellectual, 
and moral stand-point has produced excellent results, and the Congress asks 
that the efforts in this direction shall be continued. 

7. It is desirable that the director of the School of Praetice should have 
charge of a course of study in mnothoceteny. 

8. From a practical standpoint, the professional preparation of the pupil- 
teachers should be made in the School of Practice. 

9. The class or classes of which the School of Practice is composed shail 
be organized upon a plan best suited to the needs of the department. 
[NOTE.—This refers to the district or locality in which the school ss pisces.) 

10. The professional preparation in the School of Practice should be car- 
ried on through the whole time of the pupil-teacher’s stay in the normal 


chool. 
‘ 11 The director of the School of Practice shall share all the privHonee en- 
joyed by the professors of the Normal School. His = shall in every 
way be equal to that of the best paid teachers in the department. 

12. The direction of the Practice School shall be confided to a teacher pro- 
vided with a superior diploma and a certificate of pedagogic ability. He shall 
also have had at least five years’ practice as werery instructor. 

13. It is advised that teachers’ meetings be held in the normal schools. 

14. The Board of Examiners of certificates of pedagogic ability shall consist 
of the Inspector of the Academy, assisted as far as possible by the members 


belonging to or having belonged to the department of primary instruction. 
ig Bary teacher Sader thirty years of age, who wishes to obtain the di- 

rection ots geheol of several classes shall be obliged to produce his certifi- 
te of pedagogic fitness. 

= he Se Commission of Supervision” shall be changed to that of- 

Commi’ uncil of Administration. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOY. 19, 1885. 


Next week is Thanksgiving. The best way to aid 
one’s-self in the giving of thanks is by paying any little 
bills one may chance to owe. Let not the printer go un- 
remembered. If you are in arrears for the JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation there is no better time than to make payment 
before Thanksgiving day. Bear in mind our offer, School- 
keeping: How to Do It, or Talks With My Boys, for a 
new subscriber before the first of December. 


WE are all more or less dependent upon “times and 
seasons.” The winter is the period of thoughtful and 
contemplative reading. Every live teacher ought to do a 
large amount of careful reading during the next three 
months. The best way to do it,—the most successful and 
satisfactory way,—is to join a reading club and adopt a 
course of reading well digested and properly balanced. 


Sweetness of disposition is of first importance to the 
teacher. Children are largely dependent upon sunshine. 
Clouds and darkness are wholly foreign to their proper 
development. They live and thrive on sunshine and 
brightness. They are in the springtime of life, and what 
the balmy air and bright sunshine of a May morning are 
to the early vegetation, that kindness and sweetness and 
unshine of countenance and heart are to children in 
school. They can be won by love to any amount of effort 
and exertion, but harsh tones and an east wind will drive 
them from every hopeful effort. 


AN association, called the Public School Association, 
was formed, a year ago by a large number of leading cit- 
izens of Boston, to make all reasonable efforts possible for 
the improvement of the public schools of the city. One 
particular object of the association was to improve the 
quality of the school committee. At a large meeting of 
this association, held in the Meionaon last Saturday, it 
was voted, “ That this association instructs its executive 
cominittee to memorialize the legislature to amend the law 
so that school officers in the city of Boston shall be voted 
for on a separate ticket.” If this body or any other can 
succeed in divorcing the election of the school committee 
of Boston, or any other large city, from party politics, and 
bring about such a method that the most efficient commit- 
tee possible could be elected and permitted to discharge 
its important duties independently of all party movements, 
it would be a great gain for the schools and a positive re- 
lief to many teachers. 


Tue extraordinary declaration of President Eliot,— 
that the common school, on its moral and religious side, 


:|affairs, gives force to these opinions. 


should back down upon the European system of employing 
the clergy of the various religious bodies to instruct the 
children in spiritual things, is calling out some character- 
istie remarks. The Boston Sentinel approves, and the 
Pilot, the Catholic organ, makes haste to inform us that 
President Eliot’s suggestion will meet the emergency. 
On the other hand, the Beacon, an important society 
weekly, takes decided issue with the president, and shares 
in our regret and astonishment that the president of Har- 
vard College should thus become the most influential ally 
of the most dangerous party of the opposition to the com- 
mon school system. It opposes the absurd impracticabil- 
ity of such a scheme in a country like ours, and predicts 
the ruin of the system as its result. It differs from the 
president in his notion that European public schools in 
such matters can teach us, declaring that our system is 
the envy of the progressive statesmen of Europe. The 
weighty character of the accomplished editor of the Beacon, 
than whom no man among us is better informed in foreign 
President Eliot is 
not at home in publie school matters. Either from a sin- 
gular lack of information, or from the high, aristocratic 
point of view, he has never yet been able to comprehend 
the public school interest in the way it is regarded by 
seven-eighths of the American people. His opposition, 
ten years ago, to state aid to high schools; his queer 
scheme for school supervision in Massachusetts by a close 
corporation of supervisors; and now his deliverance on 


40 
3| religious education, show that he represents the view which 


the state of Massachusetts emphatically repudiates in pub- 
lic school matters. And we are confident in this he also 
does not represent, in any considerable measure, the lead- 
ing college and academical educators of the state. 


One of the Catholic periodicals announces that an im- 
portant “note ” of the recent Plenary Council of Amer- 
ican Bishops was the demand that every parish shall have 
a parochial school. Without presuming to judge in mat- 
ters ecclesiastic, we suggest that no more discordant 
“note” in the harmony of American citizenship can pos- 
sibly be struck than this obstinate determination of the 
Catholic bishops to force several hundred thousand Amer- 
ican-born children into a sectarian system of elementary 
education. No people in this country are so much in 
need of a thorough mingling in school life as the Euro- 
pean and Canadian immigrants, of whom this church is 
so largely composed. To shut their children up in the 
ecclesiastical pen of a sectarian parochial school is an at- 
tempt to train a tenth part of the American people accord- 
ing to the notions of a few dozen great churchmen, to be 
wielded as a distinct factor in all public and social affairs. 
These eminent gentlemen wholly mistake the spirit of 
the age, the demands of American citizenship, and the 
temper of the more intelligent class of their own people, 
in thus responding to the command from a pontiff across 
the sea. The attempt, like every other that proposes the 
capture and use of any large body of our people for the 
special ends of leaders, will ultimately fail. But the ex- 
periment will greatly hinder the true Americanizing of 
our people, will perpetuate an odious religious bigotry, 
and remand thousands of youth, imperfectly trained in 
parish schools, to back seats in practical life. If gener- 
ally adopted it will either send every Catholic parish into 
financial bankruptey or let loose a multitude of ignorant 
youth to plague the state. The same journal announces 
that the new Catholic university at Washington, D. C., is 
to be the first true university established in our country. 
We certainly wish well to every enterprise in the line of 
a thorough and broad style of the higher education; but 
we opine that after the first half-million is expended in 
buildings, and the first tussle between hostile freshmen 
and sophomores has been adjusted, and the first half- 
dozen educational magnates have learned to dwell in peace 
and harmony in the same faculty, and a few of the dis- 
eases that harrass young college life in a new country 
have been outgrown, it may become apparent even to the 
Catholic World that something beside “thundering in 
the index ” is essential to the development of “the fore- 
most American university.” 


One of the first and most important duties of a teacher 
is to make himself intelligent. To this end he should 


enter into the thought of the time, the great questions 


sathating the best minds of the a Much of the 
best thought, the most profound conviction, of the wisest 
men and women of to-day is found in our monthly and quar- 
terly magazines. Among the important subjects now 
receiving, and indeed demanding, the most profound 
attention is the labor question, or more specifically the 
proper relations of the government to labor and business. 

It was a necessity that the framers of our government 
should limit with great care and precision the functions of 
the National Government, and reserve to “the people or 
the states respectively’ all rights not delegated to the 
federal government. It follows that whatever rights or 
powers are necessary to be exercised by government are 
vested in the people, and they can put in foree any princi- 
ples which may be necessary for the general good, the 
growth, the development, the increase of wealth, or the 
promotion of happiness, among the people. 

We have read with great care and unusual interest an 
article in the November number of The Century by 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., the editor of the Christian Union, 
upon the labor question. This article we commend to the 
careful perusal of all thoughtful teachers. In reference 
to the control of the telegraph by the government of Great 
Britain, he says: 

‘* Three or four years after the British government had secured 
the ownership and control of the telegraph lines of Great Britain, 
the following results of its administration were ascertained; The 
number of offices for business had increased thirty per cent. ; the 
number of messages, fifty per cent.; the Juumber of words sent, 
two hundred per cent. ; the cost of sending had been reduced forty 
per cent. ; and it had actually cost the government nothing, for it 
borrowed the money for the enterprise at three per cent., and the 
profits of the business were four and three-tenths per cent. Govern- 
ment in England can conduct a great telegraphic enterprise for the 
people better than private enterprise. If government in America 
cannot, it is time we found out the reason why.”’ 

It is very plain that there are functions of government 
which, with us, have not yet been developed, but which 
are perfectly legitimate, and may become necessary. 

The time was when governments were military. Then 
their object was to protect the people from outside ene- 
mies. Later, the idea of government which has prevailed 
has been that of a police organization, or in other words, 
to protect the people, individually, from enemies within. 
It may be that we shall, in the near future, rise toa 
higher idea of the functions of government ; viz., as Dr. 
Abbott states it, “A great industrial corporation.” We 
commend his suggestive words to all thoughtful minds. 
He says : 

‘* But there is a third epoch in the history of mankind,—an epoch 
in which government is neither a military nor a police organization, 
but a great industrial corporation, in which it becomes a league of 
men combined, not for the protection of the community from ene- 
mies without, nor for the protection of the individual from enemies 
within, but for the better development of its wealth, the better re- 
ward of its industry, the better promotion of its welfare. On this 
epoch we have entered. We shall not turn back; neither Herbert 
Spencer nor Professor Sumner can stay the forward march of hu- 
manity.”” 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA. 


The report of the State School Commissioner of Georgia, 
Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, for 1884-85, like all documents 
from this office, is full of interest to the people of the state. 
Georgia has, perhaps, attracted more attention than any 
of the Gulf states since the war for general industrial en- 
terprise and progress. With a larger proportion of flour- 
ishing towns and considerable cities than other states, a ris- 
ing manufacturing industry, a more rapid division of lands 
into small farms, and a broader political policy, it is justly 
regarded the most hopeful of the lower tier of southern 
states, with possibly the single exception of Texas. The 
colored people seem to have made a more than ordinary 
good report, paying taxes on more than $6,000,000 of 
property, and, according to this report, nearly meeting 
the expense of the colored department of the school system. 

But in the education of the masses of her people, ac- 
cording to the report of her faithful commissioner, the 
state falls behind nearly all the southern commonwealths 
on a fair comparison of ability. No southern state is 
more proud of her system of collegiate and academical 
instruction than Georgia. It is, therefore, somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand the reasons for its singular backward- 
ness in providing for the education of the masses of the 


people. The difficulty is certainly not in the commis- 
sioner of schools, for we know not where to find forty 
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pages of more stringent, and not always complimentary, 
plain speaking than in this forcible and suggestive report. 
The people show their appreciation of the public schools 
by an increasing school attendance,—287,411 in 1884, an 
increase of nearly 31,000 over the previous year. But 
the shady side appears at the financial end of the report. 
The state raised, altogether, in 1884, $483,633, which, 
added to $147,838, gives $608,172 as the entire amount 
expended ona school population of 507,861, making $1.19 
per capita, or $2.11 on the enrollment. In addition we 
learn that the enrollment is but little more than one-half, 
and the average attendance scarcely more than one-third 
the school population, and that the schools are kept, on 
an average, but three months a year. These averages, of 
course, are attained by the help of the unusual number of 
large towns in the state, leaving a not very encouraging 
show for the open country where the vast majority of the 
people live. The report also shows a poor condition of 
school-houses, and informs us that, although the colored 
people really support their own schools, they are not rep- 
resented on the boards of education. 

This state of affairs is more striking by contrast with 
other states of the south far less able to school their chil- 
dren than Georgia. In a comparison by the state com- 
missioner, it appears that, in proportion to taxable prop- 
erty, Louisiana, and South Carolina are doing one and 
one-half times better; Alabama, two times; North Caro- 
lina, two and three-tenths ; and Mississippi four and one- 
fifth times better than Georgia. As none of these states, 
save, perhaps, North Carolina, can boast of the prosperity 
of Georgia, it is seen that the empire state of the Gulf, in 
Dr. Orr’s words, “ can do more than she is doing.” Yet 
the old story is told of the persistent refusal of the Legis- 
lature to levy a state tax or to pass a general law for sup- 
plementing the state fund by local taxation. Even the 
taxation of the 135,000 dogs in the state, in behalf of the 
children, finds no favor at the State House. 


As far as we can judge, the weak element in the com- 
mon school system of Georgia isin what the commissioner 
seemed to regard its chief merit,—the highly conservative 
character of its organization. The school officials are not 
elected by the people, and the system itself appears to be 
so dominated by the collegiate, academical, and private- 
school interest as to be made, practically, an attachment 
thereto. Indeed, nearly all the schools that are open for 
six months in a year, outside the cities, some fifteen in 
number, seem to be, virtually, private establishments which 
receive the public money and are only free for three 
months, while often refusing to render a report at head- 
quarters. It is easy to understand that legislators repre- 
senting such constituencies, and largely influenced by the 
corporate power of the higher institutions, should turn a 
deaf ear to the almost pathetic plea of this venerable state 
commissioner, and leave their state behind almost every 
southern commonwealth in this supreme concern. It 
would seem that the people of Georgia were still in the 
hands of that portion of the community who only accept 
the common school as an unweleome necessity, and, out- 
side of a few cities, propose to keep it in its low place, as 
the humble annex to the superior education. In no 
southern state is there now a louder call for the leaders 
of the public school interest to rally the whole people in 
behalf of educational progress. No state has a nobler 
body of such men and women than Georgia, and we be- 
lieve they will not long be content to see their great and 
prosperous commonwealth left behind her southern sisters 
in the work for her half-million children and youth. 


Commissioner Orr‘was one of the earliest and ablest 
advocates of national aid for education. In the present 
report he returns to the subject, and closes his remarks 
by the following weighty paragraph : 


The argument which seems to my mind clearest, however, is 
that based on the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
hon. The first of these amendments emancipated the negroes, the 
second made them citizens, while the third, in connection with the 
reconstruction acts, necessarily made them voters. Now, when a 
clearly expressed provision of any kind is put into a written con- 
‘titation, there necessarily goes with it the power to make the pro- 
vision effective. The last census shows that we have in Georgia 
128,934 white persons over ten years of age who cannot write, and 
1482 colored persons of the same class, the total being 520,416. 
This is a little over one-third of the entire population. Can such 
People as these be made citizens proper, and voters proper, by sim- 
ply putting a provision into a constitution to that effect ? Does 
not the putting of such a provision into a constitution carry with 


it the power and impose the duty of doing whatever may be ineces- 


sary to make them truly citizens and voters? The mass of igno- 
rance throughout the south has so imperiled the whole country that 
the instinct of self-preservation comes in with a powerful appeal in 
support of the constitutional argument just made. Thus reinforced, 
there is left no doubt on my own mind.” _ 


IGNORANCE AND ITS REMEDY. 


In the annual examination of conscripts in Belgium it 
was found that only 6 per cent. had never been to school, 
and between 60 and 70 per cent. had attended for at least 
four years. About 75 per cent. were able to read and 
write, and yet only 23 to 28 per cent. were good in writing 
and reading. In numeration and addition 63 to 67 per 
cent. were good ; in multiplication 37 to 47 per cent. were 
good ; in division only 11 to 18 per cent. In 1883 the 
simplest questions in weights and measures were solved 
by 43 per cent. ; a small increase of the difficulty reduced 
that percentage to 14 per cent. Thirty-one per cent. did 
not know what a square is. Forty-nine per cent. did not 
know where London was; 46 per cent. could not name 
two countries in Europe; 70 per cent. were in absolute 
ignorance of the four cardinal points. Only 17 per cent. 
knew the use of a plumb-line, and 14 per cent. that of a 
thermometer. Sixty-four per cent. did not know whether 
Moses or Christ lived first; 84 per cent. could not name 
a single celebrated Belgian; 96 per cent. knew no one 
fact in connection with the Spanish dominion in Belgium ; 
60 per cent. were unable to say which side lost at Water- 
loo. In Switzerland the educational results were little 
better. Only 50 per cent. of the Swiss contingent at- 
tained marks indicating a position considerably below 
mediority. 

These statistics,—and there are many more like them,— 
show clearly how meagre is the education of the masses 
in Europe, and the facts of our own country furnish a 
pleasing contrast to such a state of affairs. When the 
super-critical critics of our American school system find 
fault because this system does not do all that might be 
possible or desirable in a perfect state of society, let them 
look at the old world and their methods, and take courage 
from the superior results already obtained here, and in- 
stead of pulling down this beautiful edifice, endeavor to 
adorn, beautify, and improve it, that in the future it may 
become the imposing and elegant structure that it 
should be. 

Yet there are too many critics who appear to be only 
concerned in microscopic observations to find small de- 
fects and magnify them. A writer in a late number of 
the Illustrated Christian Weekly, in commenting upon 
the above facts of European ignorance, frankly states 
that he does not know “ how far such results are paralleled 
in this country,” and adds, “ For this shameful and dan- 
gerous ignorance education is not the only remedy.” Pray 
what but “education” is a remedy for “ ignorance ” ? 
This author states that “the further investigation is 
pushed the more inadequate seems the much-vaunted ru- 
dimentary education on which we pride ourselves so in 
this country. The knowledge of the so-called ‘three R’s’ 
is supposed to constitute all that it is necessary for the 
masses to acquire. So we think the ‘end all’ is secured 
by our costly common-school system if we retain the pu- 
pils long enough to teach them to read and write.” 

This boomerang returns upon the archer, and puts no 
one but him in jeopardy. It is the enemies of the public 
schools that “‘ suppose the three R’s to constitute all that 
is necessary for the masses to acquire.” The time is not 
very far in the future, we trust, when the statesmen, law- 
makers, and rulers of this country will find out the “ end 
all ” is “not secured ” “if we retain the pupils” only “long 
enough to teach them to read and write.” 

No other nation of modern or ancient times has made 
the rapid strides, in all the essentials of civilization and 
enlightenment, which has characterized the progress of 
the American people during the last two hundred years. 
And this progress has been the most rapid and constant 
where the school system has been most fully carried out ; 
and the least manifest where the publie school system has 
had the smallest support. The most important question 
before the American people to-day is the development of 
the public school system, and the most important legisla- 
tion needed in the several states and by the nation is the 


development and perfection of that same school system. 


t@ Send for our new Premium List,—1886-7. 


DRIFT. 


— The recent address of Archdeacon Farrar, at the opening of 
Johns Hopkins University term, should be printed and circulated 
through the country. None of our distinguished visitors from 
abroad has shown an understanding of our people so true and sym- 
pathetic as the eloquent eulogist of General Grant. His view of 
education is sound, broad, and fruitful. The plane of the “‘ hu- 
manities ’’ and the physical sciences is clearly apprehended, and 
the spirit of the discussion is remarkably free from the “‘ offensive 
partisanship ’’ which is just as mischievous in education as in civil 
service. We hope some fit occasion may be made for the further 
expression of Canon Farrar’s views on educational themes. 


— We remember one worthy gentleman,—a man of wealth, and, 
in many ways, a valuable citizen,—who had an unaccountable pre- 
judice against ‘‘ over-education.’’ His favorite maxim was, ‘* All 
education beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic dwarfs the 
mind.’’ The trouble, in that case, was the early life of the critic, 
who came up in the ignorant corner of a poor hill-town on the 
back side of Yankee-land, and by dint of native shrewdness and 
energy had pushed his way over the bodies of rivals to an influen- 
tial position in a considerable New England city. Invariably the 
business man of broad education and habits of observation sees that 
ignorance in the laboring class is the blighting curse of any land; 
and that the only hope of permanent stability and progress in the 
upper regions of industrial life is to be found in the superior quality 
of the men engaged in business life. 


— One of the abuses of the insatiate activity of the newspaper 
purveyor is the elaborate reporting of the conversation, essay read- 
ing and speechifying at club meetings of various sorts. We think 
the club business in our cities is badly overdone, and the decay of 
wholesome domestic and social life is largely due to this exclusive 
and sometimes snobbish cuddling in little select circles which often 
leave the better sort outside. But the only excuse for a literary 
or a club is that there should be a place where such men 
and women can talk over professional secrets, and generally discuss 
matters of grave and delicate consideration in the tentative and 
semi-confidential way impossible in public. The reporting of such a 
conference should be as reprehensible as the retail of the sayings 
and doings of a genial family by a guest. It often occurs from the 
vanity of some member, anxious to see himself in print, or the 
weakness of the organ of reticence in others. Certainly, two emi- 
nent gentlemen, of national reputation, in Boston, within a year, 
will rue the day when a club extravaganza was published to the 
ey as their deliberate conviction on public and educational 

airs. 


— Dr. Hildreth, of Cambridge, Mass., in a recent address to 
the Trade Club of Boston, remarked that ‘‘ business men, almost 
unanimously, prefer college graduates in their employ, provided 
other things are equal.’’ It is sometimes forgotten that under the 
term ‘‘ business men’’ is included a great variety of people 
whose business methods range all the way from the speculator,— 
which is a thinly disguised bling, or the rough and ready style 
of operation described by John Jacob Astor as ‘‘ cheating people 
and calling that business,’’—up toalegitimate development of manu- 
factures and commerce, conducted on thorough principles of indus- 
trial science. There are ‘‘ business men of property and standing ”’ 
who only wish for a boy in a store who can be treated like a dog, 
until the dog shows his teeth and compels respect. Others require 
that a youth of sixteen shall display the brassy ‘‘ cheek ’’ and hate- 
ful love of money scarcely endurable in a miser of sixty. The 
** business men ’’ who look on the boy of the establishment as hav- 
ing the right to grow up into a Christian gentleman and inde- 
pendent citizen, are as rare as the same order of men in all pro- 
fessions. The meaning of this is, that the opinion of a ‘* business 
man’’ concerning the education of American youth depends 
largely on what sort of a man the critic is outside his occupation 
in life, 


— A distinguished Massachusetts divine recently reported a prom- 
inent public schoolmaster as making the following deliverance : 
‘**T tremble when I think what I am doing. I am striving to send 
out into the world perfectly-equipped monsters,—intellects without 
guide, rudder, or compass. I am not permitted todo more than 
speak a trite maxim now and then to give a right direction to these 
terrible engines of good or evil.’’ We should say the aforesaid 
schoolmaster was either very poorly instructed concerning his duties 
as a public official of the state of Massachusetts, or one of those 
timid souls who see a ghost at every turning of the road. Whoever 
will read the school laws of the Bay State will see that the very 
thing the teacher is expected to do is to help pupils become God- 
fearing, moral, manly and womanly citizens,—just the opposite of 
what he informs us he is doing himself. We hear a good deal about 
the oppression of high-toned teachers which hinders them from 
obeying the law in this respect. We believe these giants mainly 
exist in the disturbed imagination of the teacher. The man or 
woman teacher of a public school who really feels that its pupils are 
growing into ‘‘ perfectly equipped monsters,—intellects without 
guide, rudder, or compass,’’ and deplores the fact that nothing can 
virtually be done to prevent it, will best serve the state by going 
into a business where a spinal column is not one of the elements of 
success. 


— The city of Charlotte, N. C., may congratulate itself on its 
uccess in attracting to its educational work some of the ablest of our 
northern teachers who have been called southward by the new 
revival in public school affairs. Under the superintendency of 
Prof. T. J. Mitchell, the graded schools of Charlotte, for both races, 
have become a great success, and bid fair to make this flourishing 
little city an important educational center for a wide region of 
country. We now learn, from the Charlotte Observer, that the train- 
ing school for white teachers, under the direction of Mrs. E. D. 
Kellogg, late of the Prince School, Boston, is having a marked and 
gratifying development. Through the energy of the superintendent 
and the hearty codperation of the teachers, who have also become 
members of the training school, a class of twenty-five has been 
formed, which holds a daily session in a pleasant room expressly 
fitted up for this work, while the large graded school is utilized as 
a practice department. We call attention to this experiment with 
pleasure, as demonstrating the practicability of a department for 
training teachers in connection with the public-school system of 
every southern city. For city use, and reaching a considerable body 
of young people in the adjoining country, a school of this sort is 
far more effective and economical than the state normal or even the 
summer institute: although, of course, both these are indispensable 
to a successful state system of instruction. The Charlotte experi- 
ment also confirms our impression, that what the South needs in 
the way of educational importation is experts in the school-room. 
The South has abundant material for an excellent teaching corps in 
the publie schools, and is not in want of even teachers of average 
ability from outside. It does need, like every other portion of the 
country, that distinguished teachers should be called from abroad 
to codperate with its best instructors, that its New Education may 
have the advantage of the best that has been achieved in our own 


and other lands,. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

— Charles H. Whiting, Boston, has just published The House- 
hold Myth, by H. G. Creamer. Price, $1.00. 

— Harper & Brothers have just added Mr. William Black’s new 
novel, White Heather, to their library edition of that popular nov- 
elist’s works. 

— ‘*Why,”’ and Questions,” sre two charming ballads by 
Mary Louise Ritter and Dora Greenwell, with music by A. D. 
Saxon. Published by Ditson & Co. 

— ‘‘Kutchy Kutchy, Little Baby,”’ is a nursery song by Victor 
Hawley, which will captivate every one who hears it. It will be 
very popular with the mammas. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, Now York, has ready Civil 
Service versus the Spoils System, by George S. Bernard; price, 10 
eents. It gives to the public much valuable information on this 
very important topic. 

— Edueators who believe in the value of the kindergarten system 
will weleome Miss Kate Douglas Wiggins’s Kindergarten Chimes, 
recently published. Its hundred pages contain eighty-seven pretty 
and beautiful songs, admirably suited to this system. 

— F. H. Gilson, Boston, has prepared an exceedingly tasteful 

imen pamphlet of Music Typography and specimens of Music 
‘Types, by himself. All interested in music printing should examine 
his specimen pages. They are beautifully executed. 

— Miss Helen Gray Cone, a frequent contributor to the Poets’ Cor- 
ner of The Century and Atlantic Monthly, has collected her fugitive 
verses, and Cassell & Company will print them this fall in a pretty 
volume. The book is called Oberon and Puck: Verses Grave and 
Gay. 

— The coming of Christmas is heralded by two new cantatas, for 
home and school use, especially prepared, by O. Ditson & Co.,— 
The Message of Christmas, and The Christmas Gift. Both are full 
of bright, singable songs, entertaining dialogues, recitations, etec., 
furnished by the best of composers and authors. 

— Mr. Howells calls his new novel *‘ The Minister’s Charge ; or, 
The Labors of Lemuel Barker.’ Its publication will begin in a 
winter number of The Century. As already stated, some of the 
characters of ** The Rise of Silas Lapham’ will reappear in ‘* The 
Minister’s Charge,’’ the scene of which is laid in Boston. 

—- The third series of ‘* Old South Leaflets,”’ 1885, are now ready 
at the Old South Meeting-house, Boston. They are prepared for 
free circulation among those who attend the Old South ‘* Lectures 
for Young People.’’ They are admirably adapted to supplement 
the lectures and stimulate historical interest and inquiry among 
young people. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, have published Chem- 
ical Problems, by Dr. Karl Stammess; translated from the second 
German edition, with explanations and answers, by W. S. Haskin- 
son, A.M., Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. Price, 75 cents. 
Every teacher and student of chemistry will find this manual of 
great value. 

— Interest in Roumanian literature was aroused recently by Pi/- 
grim Sorrow, a eycle of tales by Carmen Sylva (Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania). A book of Rowmanian Fairy Tales, which have been 
enthusiastically praised, is soon to appear from the press of Henry 
Holt & Co. They have been collected by Mite Kremnitz and trans- 
lated by J. M. Percival. 

— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have in the press a collection of 

ms entitled Wishmaker’s Town, from the pen of Mr. William 
Young, the author of the Arthurian tragedy of ‘‘ Pendiagari,”’ 
which Mr. Lawrence Barrett produced two or three years ago, and 
which was one of the most poetic plays, if not the most poetie play, 
ever written by an American. 

— Mr. Howard Pyle has just issued in book form, through Har- 
per & Brothers, a collection of the charming old-fashioned verses 
and stories, with quaint illustrations, which he has been contributing 
for the two years to Harper's Young People. The volume, 
entitled Pepper and Salt, a Seasoning for Young Folk, forms a most 
attractive holiday-book for children. 

— Lane Brothers, Norton, Mass., publish a School Supply Rec- 
ord Book for the use of superintendents, or agents and teachers, in 
keeping account of text-books and other articles supplied for the 
publie schools; price, 16 cents. This useful book is approved by 
the Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. 

—Hoenshel & Co., Middletown, Va., have published Tu/ks to Stu- 
dents, by G. W. Hoenshel; price, 15 cents. This valuable little 
book contains the substance of numerous “talks” to the students 
of the Shenandoah Normal College. The book contains the earnest 
thoughts of one deeply interested in the highest welfare of the 
young, and will stimulate them to nobler aims and deeds in life. 

— The senior partner in the great publishing house of Oliver 
Ditson & Co. (Mr. Oliver Ditson), has recently celebrated his 
seventy-fourth birthday. The foundations of this house were laid 
in 1835, and Mr. Ditson, who has been identified with its growth 
from the beginning, takes as active an interest in its affairs as ever. 
He is a rare example of the physical and mental vigor which may 
accompany the closest application to business. 

— Arthur Hinds, New York City, has republished the Am- 
sterdam edition of Messrs. Minkman & Co., peed Holland, 
of Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving. It is printed on pale 
pee paper in deep blue ink. This combination of colors has 

n pronounced by competent authorities the least injurious to the 
eyesight. This is an important consideration to educators and stu- 
dents. We commend this book to the special attention of public 
school officials. Price, 30 cents. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have ready Nos. 15 and 16 of ‘‘ The 
Reading Club,”’ consisting of fifty selections in each book, of prose 
and poetry, suited for school and home recitations and readings, 
edited by George M. Baker; price, 15 cents each. The selections 
are very judiciously made, and include serious, humorous, pathetic, 
patriotic, and dramatic pieces in prose and poetry. We heartily 
commend this series of the ‘‘ Reading Club and Handy Speaker ”’ 
to all teachers and pupils who are seeking for choice selections for 
school and home use. 

— The Colgrove Book Co., Chicago, publish a valuable little 
manual entitled Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life, from Robert 
Browning and others. These gems are sel for the use of 
teachers and the help of children and parents, by Mary E. Burt ; 
price, 20 cents. It is a delightfal book, and will be found of great 
value in schools. It teaches children to love the ideal and to fol- 
low after the excellent, in day school, home, and Sunday-school ; 
that no conscientious teacher, parent, or preacher can afford to let 
go unexamined and untried. 

— 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, have ready No. I. and II. of 
the ‘‘ Dime Series*’ of choice reading- books for supplementary 
reading. ‘The reading matter is excellent, and contains original 
and translated pieces. ‘The books are neatly bound in paper covers. 


The numbers now ready are, (1) The Story Without an End, trans- | 


lated from the German of F. W. Carové, by J. C. Pickard; suit- 
able for Fourth Reader classes; price, 10 cents. (2) Little People: 


Their Doings and Misdoings, by Kate L. Brown ; suitable for Second 
Reader classes; 10 cts. 

— White, Stokes & Allen, 182 Fifth avenue, New York, have 
just published a beautiful volume of The Complete Poems of Charles 
Dickens; price, $1.50, It is a charming parchment edition, and 
contains ‘‘ The Toy Green,’’—an exquisite lyric in the Pickwick 
Papers,—** The Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘ A Word in Season,”’ ‘* The 
Song of the Wreck,”’ his prologues, songs, duets, quartetts, humor- 
ous and political verses, printed in beautiful typography, to which 
are appended interesting notes. Every lover of Dickens's writings 
will delight in this dainty volume. 

— E. L. Freeman & Co., Providence, R. L., publish a manual on 
Indian Club Swinging, by an amateur; price, $1.00. It enforces 
the value of physical exercise as the law of our being, commends 
the exercise with the Indian club, showing its salutary effects ; tells 
teachers how to use the clubs, and furnishes a complete manual of 
movements,—single, two movements with formulas, and swings 
composed of three or more movements. ‘The Indian club swing 
movements are a very graceful and beneficial exercise, imparting 
streugth to the muscles and grace to the whole body. 

— G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have ready No. 10 in their 
valuable series of Art Hand Books. It treats of Composition in 
Pietures by John Burnet. Part I. relates to Composition in Form, 
and Part IL. to Light and Shade. These hand-books are edited by 
Susan N. Carter, the accomplished principal of the Woman’s Art 
School, Cooper Union, New York. This number gives many prac- 
tical points oun composition in pictures, and furnishes an abridgment 
of Burnet’s work, and gives the illustrations from his book. These 
ten books on art furnish safe and practical guides to art students. 
Price, 50 cents each. 

— Mr. W. E. Norris, who has won his way to the front rank of 
English novelists, will contribute a new serial novel, ‘‘ Hope,’’ to 
Lippincott’s Magazine for 1886, This is said to be one of his very 
best efforts. It will be accompanied by an American serial, ‘* Taken 
by Siege,’’ dealing with the journalistic and dramatic life of New 
York City. Though the author of the latter has elected to preserve 
his anonymity, his every touch reveals an intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes which he describes, and the secret of the authorship 
will give rise to much lively guessing. Published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

— Biglow & Main, Tonic Sol-fa publishers, 76 East 9th street, 
New York City, have published The Choral School, a graded collec- 
tion of exercises, hymn tunes, and part songs, in the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, for classes and choirs of mixed voices, by T. F. Seward and 
b. C. Unseld: price, 25 cents single, or $20 for one hundred books 
by express. The Tonic Sol-fa system is taking a strong hold upon 
the teachers of elementary music. It has opened to many a new 
world of possibilities in this department of culture. The aim of the 
system, as shown by this excellent book, is to make accurate and 
fluent readers of music. It should be widely used. 


— Among the attractions of the December fine art number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine will be a ‘* Study of a Head,’’ by Sir 
Frederick Leighton; ** Fortune,’’ also a *‘ Study of a Head,’ by 
E. Burne Jones; ‘‘ My Sweetheart,’’ by G. L. Seymour; the 
** Wife of Pygmalion,’ by G. F. Watts, R.A.; the ‘* Confession 
of Love,”’ by F. A. Delobbe; and a ‘‘Scene in Heligoland,”’ by 
Hamilton Macullum. These are full-page plates. The illustrated 
articles comprise a story by the author of ** John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ with five illustrations by F. Noel Paton; ‘‘ A Day with Sir 
Roger de Coverley,”’ with twelve illustrations by Hugh Thomson ; 
** Through the Cotes du Nord,’’ with nineteen illustrations by H. 
R. Robertson; and ‘** The House of Lords,’’ by Henry W. Lucy, 
with fourteen illustrations by Harry Furniss. Mrs. Oliphant will 
contribute a novelette. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have ready the ‘‘ James 
Russell Lowell’? and ‘*‘ Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’’ Calendars for 
1886, which are unusually attractive. The Lowell Calendar has 
an excellent portrait of the poet and a view of Elmwood, his house 
in Cambridge. The Whitney Calendar is printed in gold and light 
tints. The design is emblematical of the four seasons, which are 
symbolized by figures of four little girls dressed in ‘‘ Kate Greena- 
way’ etyle, bearing a garland of spring and summer flowers, au- 
tumn fruits, and winter holly. The color-printing is excellent, and 
shows a marked advance over recent work of this kind. 

The popular Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier Cal- 
endars are reissued this year, their selections being newly arranged. 
All these calendars measure nine by twelve inches, and are sold at 
the uniform price of one dollar. It seems as if, wherever they 
go, they must have an educating influence, artistically, as well as 
in a literary sense. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have ready Part II. of Parlor Vari- 
eties, containing Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades, by Emma E. 
Brewster and Lizzie B. Scribner; price, 30 cents. It contains the 
following appropriate pieces : The Lover’s Stratagem ; parlor play ; 
3 male, 3 female characters. Zekiel’s Courtship ; tableaux and 
pantomime entertainment; 5 male, 4 female characters. Bouquet 
of Rare Spirits; musical; 26 characters, male and female. Cin- 
derella; burlesque pantomime. Dialogue for Five Little Girls. 
Beresford Benevolent Society; 1 male, 7 female characters. The 
Rumseller’s Exhibit; a series of tableaux, explained by a lecturer, 
and accompanied with songs. The Bachelor Who Lived by Him- 
self; Mother Goose pantomime. That Boy Tom; parlor play, 1 
act; * male, 2 female characters. Who Wins? parlor play, | act; 
1 male, 3 female characters. Carboline; play, | act; 2 male, 4 
female characters. Any piece on the list sold separately, price 15 
cents each. 

— Seranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y., have just pub- 
lished Topical Studies in American History, by John G. Allen, 
principal of Riley Grammar School, Rochester, N. Y.; 91 pages, 
square Ifimo, board covers; price, 35 cents. The design of Topical 
Studies in American History is to give an intelligent view of the 
leading facts of the history of our country to the pupils in common 
schools and academies, and to aid them in classifying and arranging 
their ideas of such facts according to their importance and relations. 
By the use of this little manual it is believed that pupils can, in a 
short time, fix in mind historic centers around which conversation, 
instruction, and reading, will add material for growth and power. 
The book is progressive, suggestive, and inspiring. It can be used 
with any standard text-book on the subject, and, when properly 
used, it will prove a guide to both teachers and pupils,—to the for- 
mer in giving instruction in accordance with topical method, and to 
the latter in aequiring that knowledge so necessary to the well being 
of every American citizen. The book is the work of an experienced 
teacher, and is the outgrowth of his attempts to take the study of 
American history out of the rut of question and answer, and to 
make it one of real interest by exciting independent investigation 
and research on the part of his pupils. 


— Mr. Edwin Pears’s book on The Fall of Constantinople will 
rank among the most important historical works of recent years. 
Its theme is the fourth Crusade, which, organized by Pope Innocent 
ILL. in the beginning of the thirteenth century, and intended to 
proceed through Egypt to drive the Moslems from the Holy Land, 
—*‘to avenge the shame of Jesus Christ and to reconquer Jerusa- 
j lem,’’—was diverted from its mission by the machinations of Ven- 
ice, and turned against the i i narrative is 


one of absorbing interest, especially at the present time. It is, so 
to speak, the opening chapter of a portion of history which events 
appear to be rapidly hastening toa conclusion, inasmuch as the siege 
and sack of the Byzantine capital by the Crusaders, by crippling 
her resources, rendered her subsequently an easy prey to the Parke 
and thus virtually led to the Mohammedan domination in southeast- 
ern Europe. Mr. Pears’s residence in Constantinople has placed 
at his disposal the most ample facilities for the study of the subject 
in its minutest details, and he has made full use of his opportunities, 
His style is sober and dignified. In dealing with disputed questions 
he exhibits a spirit of thoroughness in examination and of judicial 
fairness in decision which cannot fail to win the admiration and 
confidence of the reader. The book has just been issued by Harper 
& Brothers. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual, containing a catalogue 
of American newspapers, carefully arranged and classified. Philadelphia: 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

oblivion, an Episode; by M. G. McClelland; price $1.00....Protectionism : 
by Wm. Graham Sumner; price $1.00. Hearty Holt & Co. 

Topical Studies in American History; by John G, Allen; price 35 cents. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 

Civil Government in Theory and Practice; by W. I. Chase; Prepared for 
Use in Schools; price 75 cents. Chicago: W. I. Chase, 

Our Little Men and Women; illustrated; price $1,50. Boston: D. Lothrop 


Co. 

We Two Alone in Europe; by Mary L. Ninde; illustrated; price $1.50.... 
The Standard Operas, a hand-book; by George P. Upton; price 81.50. Chi- 
cago: Jansen, MeClurg & Co. For sale by C. H. Whiting, Boston. 

The Blood Covenant; a Primitive Rite and its Bearings on Scripture; by 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D.; price $2.00..... The Pentateuch, its Origin and 
Structure; by Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D.: price $3.00.....Marvels of Animal 
Life; by Charles Frederick Holder; illustrated; price $2.00..... Rudder 
Grange; by Frank R. Stockton; illustrated by A. Pri he #2 00.... 
Common Sensein the Nursery; by Marion Harland; price $1.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by C. H. Whiting, Boston. 

Poems; by Willsbro; price $1.00. Philadelphia: Benj. T. Lacy. 

Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life, from Robert Browning and Others: 
by Mary E. Burt. Chicago: The Colegrove Book Co. 

Five-Minute Declamations; selected by Walter K. Fobes; price 50 cents. 
... Parlor Varieties: Part IIl.; by Emma E. Brewster and Lizzie B. Scribner; 

rice 30 cents..... The Reading Club; Nos. 15 and 16; edited by George M. 

aker; price 15 cents each....The Globe Drama; Original Plays; by George 
M. Baker; price $1,50....A Woman’s Inheritance: by Amanda M. Douglas; 

rice $1.50....The Popular Speaker; by George M. Baker; price $1.00.... 

‘en Boys who Lived on che Road from Long Agoto Now; by Jane Andrews; 
price $1.00....A Captive of Love; by Edwaid Greey; illustrated; price $1.50. 
....Our Father in Heaven; The Lord’s Prayer, ina series of Sonnets; by Wm. 
C. Richards; price $1.50. HKoston: Lee & Shepard. 

St. Nicholas Songs; with illustrations; price $5.00. New York: The Cen- 


tury Co. 

Kinder- Und Hausmarchen Der Gerbruder Grimm; by W. H. Van Der 
Smissen, M-A..... Elements of Inorganic Chemistry; by James H. Shepard. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The First Hepeleea ; by John Codman Ropes; price $2.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 

Natural nega gf or, Rational Theism; by M. Valentine, D.D.; price 
$1.25. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Lin at by Anson D. F. Randolph; price $1.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 

The Modern Family Fogennen and Hygienic Guide; in four parts. Phila- 
delphia: John E. Potter & Co. 

The Religious Life; by M. J. Savage; price $1.00. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

Chatterbox; edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A.; price $1.25. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 

Supplementary Reading: Little People,— Their Doings and Misdoings; by 
Kate t. Brown; price 10 cents....The Story Without an End; by J. C. Pick- 
ard; price 10 cts. Chicago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. 

The Choral School; by T. F. Seward and B. C. Unseld; price 25 cts. New 
York: Biglow & Main. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Announcement of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., Boston, Catalogue of Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me., for 1885-6. Report Made tothe Providence Athe- 
naeum, at its Fifth Annual Meeting, Sept. 28, 1885. Announcement of the 
Tyler Graded Schoois for 1885-6. Announcement of the Tremont Temple 
Lecture Bureau. Carson Brothers’ Catalogue of Scarce and Valuable Works, 
7 Grafton St., Dublin. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November issue of the Overland Monthly contains many attractive 
features, prominent among which is an article by Dr. Chismore, of San 
Francisco entitled “ From the Nass to the Skeena.” In this he describes his 
explorations in British Columbia, along the “ Old Grease Trail,” an ancient 
Indian awe of inter-tribal commerce. But the article that eastern 
readers will take the most interestin is “ The New Mills College; its Past 
and future,” by Katharine B. Fisher. The stories of thdis number well 
maintain the Overland’s standard. The poems of E. R. Sill, Wilber Larre- 
more, and M. W. Shinn; Book reviews, editorials, recent sociological dis- 
cussions, etc., and many other valuable articles, complete the issue. Ad- 
dress, “‘ The Overland 3 onthly,” 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

— The Homiletic Review, for November well sustains the high character it 
has achieved. Dr. Howard Crosby leads off with a characteristeric paper on 
the question, “ Is Prohibition a Wise Policy?” Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, 
contributes a very able paper to the Symposium, * Is the Pulpil Declining in 
Power?” Dr. Philip Schaff has an interesting article on “ Recent Theolog- 
ical Literature in Germany,” Rev. 8. W. Dike writes intelligently on the 
Divorce Question, showing how it ought to be treated both by the Church 
and the State. The “ Prospectus for 1886" gives promise of richness and 
strength in the coming year. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey 
Street, New York. $3.00 per year: 30 cents per single number, 

— The Nineteenth Century for October is well up to the standard that this 

eat Review long ago set for itself. The new star jof Andromeda, writes 
Richard A. Proctor in this number. is tmpertens as answering questions that 
have been raised almost since the telesco was invented. It shows 
conclusively, he says, that the Andromeda Nebula is within our stellar sys- 
tem, and not out of it as has long been held by the Herschels and most of the 
astronomical philosophers. This conclusion had been reached by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, and, independently, by Mr. Proctor himself, and its universal 
mae is now only a question of time. Published by the Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, 1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

— The October number of the British Quarterly Review is a more than ordi- 
nent brilliant one. Most interest will probably be felt in Mr. Percy Greg's 
article on “ American Poets and prone in which he favorably criticizes 
our leading poets. The number concludes with its invaluable survey of 
page a aan! Literature, in which the chief of the most recent books in his- 
tory, biography, travels, politics, science, art, belles lettres, poetry, fiction, 
theolog are carefully and ably reviewed. The 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadelphia. Price $3.00 a year; 90 cts per 
single number, 

— Wide Awake, for November, opens with a Sepetiemione by Hassam cele- 
brating the last of the autumn pleasures. This is followed by ‘“* A New De- 

arture for Girls.” ‘“ The Child’s Paradise” concludes that America is the 

est land for a child’s home, after all. ‘ Dan Hardy’s Crippy” is a pathetic 
Thanksgiving-time story. In “ Pleasant Authors for Young Folks,” pub- 
lished in this number, there is a portrait of Cooper and a drawing of the old 
hall at Cooperstown. “ Fate and the Tiger,” a Brahmin story, is illustrated 
by Church, and “ The Cock-Horse Regiment” has six full-page illustrations 
by Garrett. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

— The Century, for November, is the beginning of the thirty-first volume of 
the magazine. The fiction includes three short stories and parts of two 
serials. Questions of interest are discussed in “ Topics of the Time’’ and 
“Open Letters.” The poems of the number are by Helen Jackson (H. H.), 
Arthur Platt, Emma Lazarus, R. U. Johnson, Edith M. Thomas, Stuart 
Sterne, Margaret J. Preston; and in “ Bric a-Brac” by Frank D. Sherman, 
Jennie E. T. Dowe, Margaret Vandegrift, and J. A. Macon. Published by 
the Century Co., New York. 

— The Brooklyn Magazine, for November, \ = with an article by Canon 
Farrar, entitled “Should America Have a Westminster Abbey ’” followed 
by “ Lights and Shadows of a Life,” “ The Lives and Homes of American 
Actors,” by Clara Morris,and a poem by Hattie Tyng Griswold, entitled 
“The Outlook.” Mrs. Beecher’s monthly talk is ‘*‘ About Coffee and Receipts. 
The Christmas number of this magazine will be issued Dec. 1, and will be of 
special interest. 

— Professor Palmer, of Harvard rasverety opens the November number 
of The Andover Review with a very clear and forcible statement of the princi- 
ples which have shaped, and commended to the Harvard authorities, the 
new system of education which they have adopted. The article will be fol- 
lowed in future numbers of the Heview by comments from leading educators. 
The number is throughout readable, timely, and valuable. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

— The Fortnightly Review, for October, contains a number of very valuable 
and very interesting contributions on the present condition of or poli- 
tics. The number opens with a symposium on the coming general election, 
by Reginald B. Brett, Edward Dicey, and Henry Labouchere. The useful 
and careful review of “ Home and Foreign Affairs ” completes this interest- 
ing number. Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadelphia; $4.50 per year, 
40 cts. per single copy. 

— For both week day and Sunday reading, The Pansy, edited by Pansy her- 
self, hotds the first place in the hearts of the children, and in the a proval 
of earnest-minded parents. Among the more interesting features for 1886 
will be Pansy’s serial story, “ Reaching Out,” being a further account of 
“Little Fishers and Their Nets.” Fully illustrated; $1.00. D. Lothrop & 
Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 


— Seience, for November 13, should be read by all lovers of fresh shad. It 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


C. 8S. OLCOTT, General Manager, Cuicaco, 


Subscribers to The Educational Weekly may, for their convenience, make 
their remittances, for past and future subscriptions, direct to our office. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Goop WORDS, with the most cordial approbation, continue to 
pour in upon us in relation to the consolidation of the Educational 
Weekly with the JOURNAL. Mr. C. 8. Oleott, our Western man- 
ager, attended last week the convention at Angola, and now goes to 
Chicago to arrange for headquarters for the Western business. 
We shall expect for the next issue some matters of prime import- 
ance and interest to our Western friends for this page. Mean- 
while several communications from the late contributors to the 
Weekly are arranged for, which will appear at an early date. 


—I congratulate the Educational Weekly and the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION on the combination, as it will give additional strength 
and an enlarged field of usefulness to each.~ It is also a just ac- 
knowledgment of the growth of educational sentiment in the West, 
and the expression, evidently, of the intent to further encourage 
and assist this by a judicious combination of business enterprise and 
talent of high order. May you live long and prosper! 

ery truly, E. SMiru. 
Purdue University, Indiana, Nov. 11, 1865, 


STATE NEWS. 

INDIANA.—The committee appointed by the last State Teach- 
ers’ Association to draft a plan for a uniform course of study for 
the high schools of Indiana has just completed a long and arduous 
session. ‘The course was considered on three bases: (1) Utility; 
(2) Logical Order of Studies; (3) Psychological Features. 
yast amount of correspondence was reviewed by the committee, con- 
sisting of letters in regard to the course from principals throughout 
the state. The full report will be presented at the December 
meeting of the Association. R.G. Boone, chairman, E. E. Smith, 
J. K. k, and L. H. Jones are the members who were in at- 
tendance. ‘The other members of the committee are President W. 
W. Parsons, Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, and W. McK. Blake.—— 
The sad news has just reached us of the death of the father of W. 
W. Parsons, president of the State Normal School. 

The Steuben Co. Institute held its annual session at Angola, 
Nov. 9—13. The instructors were G. J. Lucky, of Pennsylvania ; 
H. A. Ford and wife, of Michigan; W. A. Bell and C. S. Oleott, 
of Indianapolis; and Supt. W. J. Houck, of Portland. Excellent 
work was also done by home teachers, among them J. W. Hanon, 
A. S. Preston, and L. M. Sniff. R. V. Carlin was the superin- 
tendent. He has the full confidence of his teachers, and can ex- 
hibit a most satisfactory condition of schools. 

The program for the State Association is about ready for the 
printer. Addresses are to be delivered by Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, and President J. B. Angell, of Ann Arbor. 
The State Reading Cirele has an exhibit of its plans on exhibition 
at the St. Louis ition. H. M. Skinner, the energetic secre- 
tary, is to be commended for the attractive placing given to it—— 
The State Board at a recent meeting commissioned almost all of 
jhe high schools of the state to send graduates to the State Uni- 
versity without passing an entrance examination. From this it 
would seem that the minimum of scholarship in our high schools is 
at least equal to the work done by the preparatory department of 
the University. The *‘ American Normal College’’ at Logans- 

rt has been again reorganized. Charles E. Kircher suceeeds 
Walter Sayler as president. Dr. W. T. Harris, of Massachu- 
setts; Supt. L. H. Jones, of Indianapolis; and Co. Supt. W. H. 
Ernst, of Wells, have been appointed visitors to the State Nor- 
mal.—The Allen Co. teachers have agreed to pay $2 each in 
support of a four weeks’ normal next summer. Supt. Felts sub- 
scribed $25. Experienced and able instructors from a distance 
will be engaged. Principal E. B. Myers, of Elkhart, says some 
sensible things in the last number of THE JOURNAL concerning 
teachers’ wages. 

Allen County Institute, Indiana.—Allen Co. Lustitute convened 
within the classic walls of the Circuit Court room of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Oct. 26, continuing during the week. ‘T'wo hundred and 
ninety-three teachers were enrolled. A large number of citizens 
were in constant attendance. The interest manifested was un- 
usually good. The new superintendent, Geo. F. Felts, is energetic, 
and bids fair to make an efficient officer. The instructors from 
abroad were Chas. Coffin, of New Albany; W. W. Parsons, presi- 
dent of State Normal, (each of whom received a nnanimous vote 
of thanks); and H. B. Brown, of Valparaiso, who was greeted 
with applause. During the week State Supt. Holcombe, W. A. 
Bell, Cyrus Smith, and C. 8. Oleott favored us with their presence 
and aid. Evening leetures were given by President Yocum and 
W. W. Parsons. Madam Gray, of Richmond, gave a dramatic en- 
tertainment on Thursday evening. Fine essays were read by Profs. 
Chester T. Lane, Spencer R. Smith, D. N. Doughman. and Dr. 
W. Wheelock. A large number of teachers present were organ- 
ized into the ‘‘ Teachers’ Reading Circle,’’ with Prof. W. 8S. 
Walker as county manager. Among the resolutions one was of 
special importance,— that of providing for the payment annually 
by each teacher of a specified sum the amount to be applied to the 
County Institute fund. H. A. PHILLEY, Secretary. 


State Editor, E. KNEPPER, Peoria, 

ILLINOIS. —The Lanark schools are at present in a most flourish- 
ing condition. F. T. Oldt is the present superintendent, and has 
entered upon his eleventh year. His salary has been steadily in- 
creasing, and his assistants receive the highest salaries paid in Car- 
roll Co. The High School is well supplied with all kinds of ap- 
paratus, and the work done is first-class, as is evidenced by the 
number ef premiums taken at the state fair. The library con- 
nected with the school is in excellent condition. ‘The Lanark read- 
'ng circle contains twenty members. 

Dr. Hewitt, president of the State Normal University, lectured 
on Pedagogy a few days ago at Lena.——Supt. A. A. Krape, of 
Stephenson Co., moved into his new house recently. We notice 
this as the first effect of the new school-law relative to county 
superintendents. The work of rebuilding the Southern Normal 
School at Carbondale is progressing rapidly. The building is to be 
gy by October, 1886. 

The County Teachers’ Association of Carroll Co. is said to be 
the best in the state. F. T. Oldt, superintendent of the Lanark 
schools, has been its president for a number of years. Supt. How- 
land, of Chicago, delivered the evening lecture at the last meeting. 
Belva Lockwood is engaged for the principal address at the next 
Meeting, Dee. 5. 


The County Superintendents’ Association will begin its annual | p 


meeting in Springfield on Monday, Dee. 28, in the evening. The 
State Teachers’ Association in the hall of the House of Repre- 


‘A | Healdsburg Coll 


sentatives, Springfield, at 10 o'clock, a. m., Tuesday, Dee, 29. 
The programs for both meetings are already published, and should 
attract a larger number of teachers than are in the habit of making 
their annual pilgrimage to Springfield. 

The Illinois School Journal for November publishes the Annual 
Directory of Superintendents and Principals of Illinois. The 
Directory contains some twelve hundred names. ‘The editors of the 
are service in this annual publication. 

e new high school in Freeport is about ready for occupancy. 
The cost is $27,000. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

lowA.—Mr. George N. Ifft is principal of the Delta schools. 
Mr. E. L. Esgate will superintend the Marion schools this 
year. Mr. George F. Chandler will assume charge of the Osage 
schools. Mr. James Dodd has been elected principal of the Sig- 
ourney high school.—wW. T. Dean is superintendent of schools at 
What Cheer, and T. C. Logzoe assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Page will take charge of the Logan schools, vice Mr. Rogers, whose 
ill health caused his retirement. Prof. C. D. Moyer. late of the 
DeWitt schools, is now in charge of the schools of West Waterloo 
at a salary of $1,400 per year. Professor Moyer is a young man 
of promise. The teachers of Butler Co. had a most successful in- 
stitute at Allison. Prin. N. Messer, of Keokuk, had charge, 
which is a sufficient guarantee of its thoroughness.——Mr. M. R. 
Wilson, of Indiana, will take charge of the schools at Martinsburg, 
vice Mr. Goodlow, resigned. Miss Phoebe Myers and Miss Mary 
Pollock are his assistants. 

Prof. L. W. Andrews, has been elected to the chair of chemistry 
at the State University. Professor Andrews is a Canadian by 
birth, who studied at Cornell College, and was graduated at the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, and afterward studied at the 
University of Bonn. He has a fine reputation among scientists, 
and we are glad that the State University has secured his services. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock, Mich. 
MICHIGAN.—J. 8, Osborne, for the past two years principal of 
schools at the Phenix Mine, is now instructor in mathematics at 
» California. Adrian College offers to each 
of the larger high schools of the state a free scholarship, to be 
awarded to pupils graduating with the highest honors. The 
scholarship is worth sixty dollars to the student who wishes to take 
a four years’ course in that institution. The Michigan Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction receives one thousand dollars a year, 
while his deputy is paid one thousand eight hundred, and the chief 
clerk draws twelve hundred. In justice to the state it should be 
explained that the head of this department is not required to pay 
the salaries of his deputy and clerks out of his own pocket, nor 
even to furnish wood and lights for his office. As Prof, Putnam 
is supposed to have been chaplain of the Kalamazoo Asylum for 
only sixteen years, the suggestive title of his new book, Twenty-/ive 
Years With the Insane, seems to be a little hard on either the stu- 
dents or professors of the State Normal School. Dr. Edward 

Olney, of Michigan University, is in feeble health. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—Fergus Falls public schools have had the half- 
term examinations.——The pupils of the Litchfield high school 
have raised a fund, and will erect in the building a bulletin board, 
on which will be placed daily an outline of leading events in news 
of the preceding day. Daily papers will be taken for the use of 
the pupils. Professor Wright, county superintendent, has granted 
five first-grade certificates, fourteen second-grade, and eleven third- 
grade. Five failed to get a certificate. Minneapolis will not 
admit pupils to the public schools unless vaccinated. Professor 
Tousley wants fresh reading-matter for his schools. The evening 
Schools have been opened in St. Paul and Minneapolis with an in- 
creased attendance. These schools are becoming very popular 
among the laboring classes. ——The apportionment of school funds 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1885, has been filed with the state 
treasurer. The number of pupils entitled to 1 mys name is 224,- 
994; the amount for each pupil, $1.06. This shows a gain of 
24,704 pupils during the year. 
A new school building has been opened in Northfield, with Miss 
Lucy Stewart as principal. Prest. Irwin Shepard, and Misses 
Sprague, Staples, and McCool, of the Winona normal school, have 
been visiting the Mankato normal school.—Supt. B. M. Reynolds, 
of the Fergus Falls city schools, has an educational column in the 
Ottertail County Farmer, which is filled every week with valuable 
information. The schools in that county are in excellent condition. 
With Professor Cowing in charge of the country schools, and 
Professor Reynolds of the schools of the principal city, it could not 
be otherwise. Co. Supt. Lord is publishing the Olmstead County 
School Journal, in order to establish communication between him- 
self and the county teachers, and to save the county the expense of 
printing circulars. An effort is being made to stimulate all the 
pupils of the Le Sueur high school to prepare and read original 
compositions, and the Sentine/ will print those of merit. 

The September enrollment in St. Paul was 7,500,—500 in excess 
of last year,—and two new buildings yet to open. ‘The number 
studying German is 1,360 as against 670 last year. ‘Ten teachers 
of German are employed, and this branch is placed upon the same 
footing as others, so far as examinations and facilities for instruction 
are concerned. —— Ten evening schools are held, with an enrollment 
of 600. Supt. Wright recommends to the Board of Education 
that manual training be tried in the high school. The board has 
appointed a sub-committee to investigate and report upon the 
wih Minnesota Teachers’ Reading and Scientific Circle is 
awakening a large interest among the teachers, Supt. A. E. 
Engstrom, of Cannon Falls, g in County. Fol- 
ing i innesota Teachers’ Reading Circle Course : 
year : ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
by O. W. Holmes; second year: ‘‘ Whittier’s Poems "’ or Long- 
fellow’s Poems,”’ at the option of the county manager ; third year : 
‘+ Representative Men,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Course in History—First year : ™ Barnes’s Brief History (por- 
tions having most immediate bearing on | . 5. History) ; second 
ear: ‘*Green’s Larger History of the English People (parts to 
c specified for study hereafter) ; third year : Life of Calhoun, 
Jon Holst. 

Course—First year : Thring Practice 
f Teaching ; second year : ** Tate’s Philosophy of cducation ; 
third year: ‘** Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching,”’ and “‘ Quick’s Edu- 
year: Youman’s First Book in Botany 
socond year: ‘‘ Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany or Tyndall 8 
Forms of Water,’ at the option of each individual ; third year : 
Proctor’s Other Worlds than Ours. 
The Higher Education.— Yesterday was a tor 
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Supt. Wright's Views.— Apropos of the criticisms passed upon the public 
school system in the course of the debate in the chamber of commerce, 
Supt. Wright says that the children are by no means burdened with written 
examinations, but rather that the reverse is true. There are but two exam- 
inations a year, and he strongly denies that these are injurious to the health 
of the pupils. The length o the school year is only forty weeks,— shorter 
by two weeks than that of many other cities, and he does not know of a city 
in which the year is shorter than in St. Paul. Supt. Wright is opposed to the 
marking system, and would like to see it abolished. He thinks its evils far 
greater than its possible advantages. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 0. 

On10.—Spear Library at Oberlin College was dedicated Nov. 5 
with imposing ceremonies. Rev. C. V. Spear, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
who gave $25,000 for the building, made an address, and was fol- 
lowed by Profs. Ellis, Frost, Wright, and Currier of the faculty. 
We learn that the Ohio State University has opened with an 
increased attendance and good promise of a successful year. In 
January of each year a course of free lectures is given to farmers 
on subjects of interest to them. What more interesting and profit- 
able theme for one or two lectures of such a course than the present 
condition and needs of our country schools? We have heard a 
rumor that a chair of in the university is under consider- 
ation. We hope it istrue. If we cannot have a state normal school, 
let _us at least have a department of didactics in the State University, 

The reading course for this year is much more appreciated by the 
teachers of the state than that of last year. 

Charles Galbreath, the new superintendent at East Palestine, is 
heartily at work in bringing up the schools of that place. He finds 
much to be done, both in the way of forming and reforming. 

Supt. P. W. Search, of Sidney, has lately published a new form 
of recording recitation and examination per cents. The Cinein- 
nati schools have returned to the use of the spelling-book. i 


Miss 
Mary Sproat, of the Wadsworth schools, was lately promoted from 
the grammar to the high school.——G. M. Walker, late superin- 
tendent of Lima public schools, now has charge of the schools of 
Adrian, Mich. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsin. — The Milwaukee County Teachers’ Association 
holds a meeting at Wauwatosa, Nov. 14. President Funk will de- 
liver an address ; Supt. Lewis and others will present papers. 

It has been decided to create the office of Superintendent of Ger- 
man in Milwaukee, to secure the more effective teaching of that 
language in the public schools. Prof. Abrams, of the High 
School, will probably be appointed superintendent. Mr. L. L, 
Porter, class of ’85, Oshkosh Normal School, takes charge of the 
First Ward School, LaCrosse, vice Prof. Cleveland. Mr. 
Emanuel Belda, Oshkosh, class of ’85, is assistant in the Baraboo 
High School.——The board of visitors to the State Universit 
recommends citizens to make themselves familiar with the wor 
done, and to encourage the institution as much as lies in their 
power. A thorough reorganization of the law department is 
recommended. Evening schools will be conducted in Milwaukee 
from the 1th of Nov. to the 6th of Feb. Last year’s enrolment 
was 2,378.——Prof. Edward S. Holden, instructor in astronomy in 
the State University, has been elected president of the University 
of California, and assumes his duties on Jan 1. He is also the 
director of Lick Observatory. Prof. Rogers, of Harvard is recom- 
mended as Prof. Holden’s successor. 

Miss M. L. Avery, instructor in rhetoric and English in White- 
water normal school, at the fourth annual reunion of the alumnae 
of Vassar College received the well merited compliment of being 
elected president of the Alumnz Association. hitewater is dis- 
cussing the establishment of a free high school. Heretofore, those 
wishing to push their’education beyond the grammar grades have 
been obliged to enter the normal school. 

At a recent meeting of the Wilwaukee school a number of new 
teachers were appointed, in order to provide for the increased 
attendance in the public schools. The ability of Mr. H. D. Good- 
win, instructor in ancient languages in Milwaukee high school, has 
received recognition in the shape of an increase in salary.——The 
special Committee on Instruction of Deaf Mutes reported to the 
Milwaukee school board that a day school had been organized with 
an enrollment of 23. The committee recommends that Prof. Paul 
Binner be elected principal, and that the new school be made a 
part of the city system of schools. 

Supt. Anderson of Milwaukee, in his September report, states 
that there is a gain of 1,539 over last year’s enrollment in the public 
schools. A class of nine has been formed, with Miss McCullough 
as teacher, for preparation to do kindergarten work. Rev. Azel 
D. Cole, D.D., president of Nashota Seminary (Episcopal) died on 
the 15th, after a continuous service of 35 years. Dr. Geo. Les- 
quereaux, U. S. geologist, will place a cabinet collection of dupli- 
cates of the fossils in the Smithsonian Institute. 

The State school for dependent children will be located at 
Sparta, where two cottages, each two stories in height, and capable 
of accommodating 30 children, are to be built as soon as ible. 
——317 books have been added to the library of Beloit College the 
past year——Reports from various parts of the state say there is an 
unusually large attendance, both in high school and grammar grades. 

The teachers’ reading circles established in various ports of the 
state are being well sustained and promise good results already, 
though the enterprise has been initiated within the past three months, 
L. L. Porter, a member of the Junior Class of the State Univer- 
sity, succeeds Mr. Cleveland as principal of one of the ward schools 
of La Crosse. 

—Prof. Edd. S. Holden has tendered his resignation as professor 
of astronomy in the State University and director of Washburn 
Observatory, the resignation to take effect Jan. 1, 1886. , This un- 
expected loss to the educational interests of the state is brought 
about by the offer of the presidency of the California State Uni- 
versity and the directorship of the Lick Observatory. Mr. Holden 
recommends as his successor Prof. Wm. A. Rogers, of the Harvard 
Observatory. At a recent meeting of the students of the State 
University, in response to an appeal from President Bascom, reso- 
lutions were passed discountenancing the practice of hazing. 

C. W. Roby, formerly principal of the public schools of La Crosse, 
and recently of one of the ward schools of Portland, Oregon, has 
been appointed postmaster of the latter city.——There has been 
quite a wrangle in progress over school matters in Eau Claire. On 
account of the alleged prevalence of diphtheria, the mayor and 
board of health demanded that the public schools be closed, while 
the board of education insisted that there was no sufficient ground 
for such action. As the former party, however, had the advantage 
of the control of the police force, a two weeks’ vacation was ordered. 
L. L. Clark, for several years principal of the public schools of 
Whitewater, and Miss Inez Curtis, recently a teacher in the schools 
of that town, were married on the 22d ult. W. H. Morrison, 
who was selected last spring by the regents of the State University 
to conduct agricultural institutes under the auspices of that institu- 
tion, is arranging his program for the coming season. Definite 
appointments have been made for sixteen towns in different parts 
of the state, and at least ten more are in preparation. The series 
will begin on Nov. 24, and will probably continue into the month 


of March. J. E. Davies, professor of physics in the State Uni- 
versity, goes to Germany soon to select apparatus for the bres 
laboratory. Rey. O. O. Stearns, who has been long and widely 


known in Wisconsin, father of Prof. J. W. Stearns, of Madison, 
died at Lodi, Oct. 21. He had been in feeble health for a consid- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, 8. W. LANDON, Burlington. 

— The Windham County Teachers’ Institute was held in the ele- 
t new school-building in Brattleboro, November, 11-14, Supt. 
Bartt presiding. The program was varied in character and pleas- 
ing in both matter and manner of presentation of the various top- 
ies. Over one hundred and thirty teachers and school officers were 
enrolled. The people of Brattleboro manifested commendable zeal 
in advancing the interests of education in the county by generously 
receiving the teachers at their homes, by continual attendance at the 
several sessions of the Institute, and in various other ways that 
tended to increase the enjoyment and satisfaction of all who were 

fortunate enough to be present. 

Brattleboro may well feel proud of its new school-building, the 
finest in the state. The Teachers of Windham Co. rank among the 
best in Vermont. 

During the Institute the happy announcement was made that one 
of Brattleboro’s wealthy and generous hearted citizens had pur- 
chased a site for, and would immediately proceed to erect, a build- 
ing for a public library. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Since the program for the meeting of this Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association went to press we learn of the illness of Pres. 
A. E. Freeman of Wellesley, which will prevent her from speaking 
at that meeting. In her place Miss Helen Magill, principal of the 
Howard Collegiate Institute, at West Bridgewater, will read a 
paper, subject not ir announced. Miss Freeman is suffering from 
acute bronchitis. er physician says she will not be able to use her 
voice within the coming month. 

— Nov. 10 and 11 a large and important convention of New 
England Congregational Sunday-schools was held in Boston, T. W. 
Bicknell presiding. A series of re and addresses were made, 
of high order and of great value. new organizatien, to be known 
as the New England Congregational Sunday-school Association, 
was organized, with Mr. Bicknell, president, and officers from all 
the New England states. 

—The Schoolmasters’ Club will hold the next meeting at the 
Branswick, Saturday, Dec. 19, at the usual hour. The officers 
this year are: President, D. B. H , Viee Prests., J. F. Blackin- 
ton, G. A. Southworth, and A. E. Winship; Sec. and Treas., A. D. 


Small. 
—A interest has been awakened in Boston by the mana- 
of the ‘‘ Old North Studies in History.’’ A course of ‘‘ Young 
People’s Evenings *’ has been arranged for the coming winter. 
The general subject for these evenings will be, ‘* Boston in the Rev- 
olution,” the special topics for the several Wednesday evenings 
being as follows : 
lL. VYorember 25.—“ Boston in '1775:" 1. The Map of Boston in 1775; 2. 
The Boston Ministers in 1775; 3. The Boston Gazette and other Newspapers; 


4. Master Lovell and the Latin School. 
Il. December 23.—“ Early Troubles: 1. The Stamp Act; 2. The Boston 


re; 3. The Boston Tea Party. 
Ill. January 27.—“ The Leaders:” 1. James Otis; 2. Samuel Adams; 3 


Joseph Warren. 
IV. February 24.—“ The Other Side:” 1. Governor Hutchinson: 2. Gen- 


eral Gage. 3. The Boston Tories and What Became of Them. 
Vv. March 24.—“ The First Battle:” 1. Paul Revere’s Ride; 2. Lexington 


and Concord: 3. The News in England. 

VI. April 23.—“ Bunker Hill and After:” 1.“ The Rattle of Bunker 
Hill ; 2. The Commanders at Bunker Hill ; 3. Washington at Cambridge. 

There will also be a course of lectures on the second Wednesday 
evening of each month, beginning November 11, which will be de- 
voted to interesting subjects in American history. The first two 
lectures will be given by Mr. Frank A. Hill, A.M., master of the 
Chelsea High School, his subjects being ‘‘ New England Primer 
Days’’ and *‘ The Mound Builders.’ These lectures will be illus- 
trated by numerous charts and diagrams, and by free-hand sketches 
at the blackboard. There is much to commend in the above plan 
for interesting the young people in historic studies. 

— The scholars’ work contributed by the Boston Publie Schools 
to the New Orleans Exposition is now on exhibition in Rooms Nos. 
17, 18, and 19 of the Latin School Building, on Warren Avenue, 
Boston. The work consists of (1) Written Work from many of the 
High and Grammar Schools; (2) Sewing from the Winthrop, 
Shartleff, Everett. Chapman, and Dorchester-Everett Schools; (3) 
Drawings from the Free Evening Drawing Schools. There is also 
on exhibition, in Room 19, carpentry work from the manual training 
school. Members of the school committee, teachers, and others in- 
terested, are invited to visit the exhibition during the month of No- 
vember. The rooms will be open every school day in November 
from 12 to 2 o'clock, and on Saturdays from 9 to 11 o’ clock. 

— By invitation of the school committee, the State Board of Edu- 
cation held an Institute in Hanson, Nov. 13. That one hundred 
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gather in a little village remote from the railroad for institute 
purposes speaks well for the professional spirit in Plymouth Co. 
That this little town should invite so many and provide so beauti- 
fully for them, speaks as well for the people of Hanson and for 
the courage and zeal of its committee, especially of its efficient sec- 
retary, Miss Clara F. Josselyn. The following exercises were given : 
The Analysis of Arithmetical Problems,’ by Mr. 
ton; ‘Language,’ by John T. Prince; ‘‘ The Physiological 
Effects of Alcohol,’’? by Mr. A. C. Boyden ; ** Primary Organiza- 
tion and Work,”’ by Mrs. G. F. Guild.’”’ 

— By special invitation the secretary and agents of the Board of 
Education will hold meetings with the teachers of Brockton and 
Haverhill. The agents are now working in Worcester Co. 

— At the regular monthly meeting of the Weymouth teachers, 
held at the Franklin School, East Weymouth, Nov. 13, Miss Emma 
Shaw of the Vineyard St. School, Providence, read a very able and 
instructive paper upon Alaska, a part of our country she has twice 
visited, and concerning which she probably knows more than any 
other woman. The paper was illustrated by a large collection of 
valuable curiosities. 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoLoRADO.—The Colorado State Teachers’ Association will 
meet on Tuesday, Dee. 29, at 2.00 p. m. 

Tuesday Afternoon. — Address of Welcome, by Dr. A. Stedman, 
Denver; Response, by Supt. J.S. MeClung, Pueblo; President's 
Address, by State Supt. L. S. Cornell. 

Tuesday Evening.—Reunion. 

Wednesday. — School Esthetics, by A. C. Courtney, Golden ; 
The Practical Teacher, by S. D. Carroll, Crested Cutte ; Teach- 
ing, a Profession, by Florence M. Whitely, Alamosa; True Cult- 
ure a Necessary Qualification for the Successful Teacher, by Alice 
M. Snyder, Greeley; School Work which may be made a Means 
of Culture for the Teacher, by Emma J. Harris, West Denver. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to the College and High 
School Section. The Place of the High School in our System of Ed- 
ucation, by W. C. Thomas, Buena Vista; The Free High School 
Curriculum, by J. S. McClung, Pueblo; The Place of the College 
in our System of Education, by E. W. Fowler, So. Pueblo; Elect- 
ive Studies in Colleges, by I. c. Dennett, Boulder. 

Evening.—Lecture, by Rev. A. W. Arundel, Colorado Springs. 

Thursday. — A Heterodox View of Tattling, by R. H. Beggs, 

Denver; The Teaching of English in the Public Schools, by J. M. 
Rychman, Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory ; The Country Teacher, 
by B. A. Arbogast, Breckenridge; Paper (subject not selected), 
by W. H. Smiley, Denver; Penmanship, by D. T. Stone, Del 
Norte; Individuality, by W. T. Eddingfield, Bald Mountain ; 
Educational Forces, by J. R. Campbell, Longmont ; How shall we 
Cultivate Concentration of Mind? by Lizzie Buchanan, North 
Denver; Managements of Primary Schools, by Mrs. F. E. Irwin, 
Bald Mountain; The Place and Value of Drawing in the Public 
Schools, by J. W. Lawrence, Fort Collins. 
State-Supt L. S. Cornell has returned from a trip to the various 
schools of he and Huerfano counties. He was well pleased 
with what he saw, and states that the schools are in a flourishing 
condition. At La Veta, Huerfano county, he lectured on ‘‘ Schools 
and School-work,’’ and on Friday evening was serenaded by the 
La Veta band. 

Principal Remington of Fort Collins is using the hektograph to 

good advantage among the teachers of his county in urging them to 
attend the State Teachers’ Association. Let school people bear 
in mind the session of the State Teachers’ Association in Denver, 
Dec. 20-31. Colorado railroads will make very liberal rates to 
teachers who purpose attending the State Association. This should 
be a rousing meeting. 
It is readily granted by all people that State Supt. Cornell is 
making an active and able officer. He is visiting schools through- 
out the state, and assisting teachers in many practical ways. Mr. 
Cornell is used to this sort of work, and knows just what to do and 
say. He has been county superintendent and city superintendent, 
thus qualifying him in an unusual degree for state supervision. 
His commingling with the people, school officers, and teachers, will 
have a salutary influence upon public school opinion. 


DELAWARE. — The superintendents have made their annual 
visit to the schools of New Castle Co., and report a marked degree 
of improvement. Teachers and school officers are yearly mani- 
festing more interest in schools and school teaching. Thirteen 
school-houses are being rebuilt or refurnished.——The legislature 
appropriated $100, for each of the three counties, with which to 
secure experienced educators to lecture before the institutes which 
meet in December. 


GEORGIA.—The trustees of the State University held a meeting, 
Oct. 26, at the Kimball House in Atlanta. The resignation of 


Ex. Gov. James M. Smith was received and accepted, and Hon. 


and fifty teachers and committee-men from fourteen towns should 


Geo. A. Wal-|p 


J. Hammond, M.C., was elected to fill the vacaney. Hon. 
Robert Toombs, one of the oldest trustees of the University, is 
gradually sinking. The og of Georgia await with much anxiety 
every item of news from him. His death will prove a great loss to 
the University and the entire state. : 

The corner-stone of a new building for Martin Institute, an en- 
dowed school located at Jefferson, was laid last week with appro- 
riate masonic ceremonies, conducted by Hon. John S. Davidson, 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Georgia, and senator from 
the Eighteenth District. Liberty Hall, the home of the late 
Alexander H. Stephens, at Crawfordsville, has been bought by the 
Stephens Monumental Association, and a memorial school will be 
opened there in January, to be known as the Stephens High School. 
Prof. 8S. P. Sanford hasjbeen elected principal. 

Mercer University has sustained a sad loss in the death of Prof. 
E. A. Snead. He died Nov. 9, and was buried in Rose Hill Cem- 
etery from the First Baptist Church. Dr. I. R. Branham, assisted 
by Drs. Warren, Battle, and Ryals, conducted the funeral services, 
The pall bearers represented the trustees of the University, Wes- 
leyan Female College, the public schools of Macon, and the alumni 
of the University. Professor Snead entered the preparatory de- 
partment of Mercer University when a boy, was graduated there 
with honor, and has been the professor of Latin in his a/ma mater 
since 1872, : 

Rev. Moses T. Payne, of Missouri, has offered Paine Institute 
an endowment of $25,000, if the commissioner will secure $15,000 
to purchase suitable buildings for its permanent home in Augusta. 
This is a school for training teachers and ministers of the colored 
Methodist Church South. ft is under the care of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. In order to 
secure the required $15,000, it has been thought best to divide the 
amount between the different conferences, and the money is now 
being rapidly collected, thus insuring to Paine Institute a large en- 
dowment. 


N. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—More than seven 700 have been enrolled in the 
Rochester public schools. The students of the Stillwater high 
school will give an entertainment for the benefit of the library. 
The program will consist of singing, recitations, essays, declama- 
tions, and readings. ‘There will also be a short lecture on ancient 
Greece, illustrated with stereopticon pictures. The question of 
the sanitary condition and general efficiency of the public schools 
of St. Paul is receiving the attention of the chamber of commerce 
of that city. The health of the children should be the first consid- 
eration. Prof. J. H. Vancoort, Mrs. C. A. Boston, and Miss 
Lottie A. Eastman, are in charge of the public schools of St. James. 
Arlington, Sibley Co., is erecting a fine two-story frame house 
for her schools. The Dodge Co. papers speak in terms of great 
praise of the school exhibit at their county fair. Supt. Sperry is 
warmly commended for his efforts in this direction. Supt. L. A. 
Gregg, of Lyon Co., has been organizing reading circles and re- 
ports the prospects as very encouraging. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—Thirty members of the class of 1886, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, accompanied by Prof. H. B. Mason, went to 
Port Henry recently to examine and study the science and art of 
iron mining, and the reduction of the ore to pig iron in the blast 
furnaces of the Cedar Point Iron Co. 

In a paper on the study of physiology, Prest. Holden, of the 
Clinton and Essex Teachers’ Association, said that in Plattsburg 
the pupils were given ten lessons a term for four years, and it was 
found more profitable to condense these ten lessons into two or 
three weeks than to scatter them in six-minute exercises over the 


term. 

Dr. A. S. Vedder of Schenectady has offered to the students of 
Union College a prize of fifty dollars in money, books, or medal, 
for the best extemporaneous speech delivered at a public compcti- 
tion, to be held during commencement week each year, all the stu- 
dents, except seniors, allowed to compete. The general subject of 
the speeches is to be announced in the college at the opening of the 
spring term, and to be confined to American history, literature, 
polities, or social life. The special topic is to be selected by the 
committee of award at the commencement of the exercises, and 
given to each contestant fifteen minutes before he is called upon to 
speak. Each speech is to be six minutes in length, and the prize 
is to awarded within twenty minutes after the trial is over. Dr. 
Vedder designs, if possibile, to give honest industry and ability a 
fair show by rendering ‘‘ coaching ’’ impossible. By order of the 
faculty, all orations will be delivered hereafter in the chapel, in the 
presence of an audience of professors and students, and essays pre- 
sented are liable to be read to the class for criticism. 

Cornell is puffed up with pride. Judge Foraker, the newly- 
elected governor of Ohio, is one of her pines, sated the first elected to 
a gubernatorial chair. A mass meeting of professors and students 
irrespective of party, was held the other evening, and congratula- 
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tory resolutions were adopted and forwarded to him. By the way, 
the West favors Cornell, the new freshman class, numbering neatly 
two hundred and forty, being largely made up of students from 
the western states. 

President Adams has done enough to indicate that he intends 
to carry out the views and policy of ex-Pres. White.——Thos, A. 
Edison, the inventor, has presented to the department of mechan- 
ical engineering a complete electrical plant for lighting the work- 
shops of Sibley College. 

The most interesting institute held in Yates Co. for some years 
closed at Penn Yan, Oct. 30. The instructors were Professors 
Sanford and Barnes. The instruction was practical and was given 
in a manner to rivet attention from first to last. The teachers of 
Penn Yan Union school district, fifteen in number, were in constant 
attendance. Thomas K. Beecher, Instructors Barnes and Sanford 
lectured on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings respect- 
ively. Mr. Beecher conducted an institute at Penn Yan with In- 
structor Sanford twenty-five years ago this fall. 


New JERSEY.— What a Teacher can do in the Way of Travel.— 
Mr. James Ricalton is 40 years old, and has been principal of the 
publie school in Maplewood, Essex Co., for the last 15 years. He 
has been twice married, has a family of five children, and has at 
no time had a eceg: Bc over $1,000 a year. His parents were 
Seotch, but he was born in St. Lawrence Co., New York. His 
experience shows what a teacher can do in the way of travel when 


his heart is set upon it. One year his trustees consented to his clos- 
ing school so as to start on June 1 fora trip to Iceland. On the 
25th of that month he landed at Reykjavik, by way of Copenhagen. 
He had time to visit everything of interest in that country and was 
back to resume his school promptly in September, all at an expense 
not exceeding $250. But it required management and pluck to do_ 
this. One instance will illustrate his methods. At Reykjavik they 
told him he we not visit the ay aay 60 miles distant, without a 
ide and several ponies to carry the luggage. He bought a pon 
$50, started off alone with 60 pounds of baggage, tn the trip 
successfully in three days, sold his pony, and reckoned up a net 
outlay of $2.50. One summer vacation he made the tour of the 
British Isles at a total expense of $150. This was done by taking 
the steerage both ways. The discomfort is not very great, especially 
in going. With most teachers it is a choice between this and not 
going at all. Summer before last he nae the whole of July and 
August in the valley of the Amazon. ‘Trustees and scholars agreed 
to have school holidays and Saturdays so as to gain a couple of 
weeks in June. School was resumed before the middle of Septem- 
ber, and the whole = was made at an expense of about $250; and 
even this amount should be reduced by $100, the price which he 
obtained for a young jaguar which he captured and brought home. ' 
Mr. Ricalton has other travels in contemplation. 


Teachers’ Reading Circles.—A meeting of superintendents and 

rincipals in New Jersey for the formation of a State Teachers’ 
Reading Cirele was held at the high school building in Newark, on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 24; Supt. Barringer of Newark and 
Supt. Meleney of Patterson acted respectively as chairman and sec- 
retary. Leading educational workers from six counties were pres- 
ent and discussed the desirableness and the methods of organizing 
such a py es oo was appointed to name permanent offi- 
cers an a complete plan of operations, to s 
ing called for Saterday, Nov. 1, 


The new 
charge of Mrs. E. D. Kellogg, is winning golden opinions from all 
the South. The Daily Charlotte Ghat uate of it: “Of its use- 
fulness none could doubt who saw its practical, every-day work. 
The first weeks of the session have been given to a thorough, nor- 
mal course of study of the investigation of educational principles, 
based on psychological science. Upon this solid foundation, and a 
knowledge of practical school work resulting from long and sue- 
cessful experience and not upon the opinion of any one popular au- 
thority, will the methods of this school be taught. A lesson for 
criticism by the class is given each week by one of its members, 
using a group of children from the graded schools to illustrate the 
methods previously taught.”’ 


training school at Charlotte, in 


State Editor, VIRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—The forthcoming annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Education will give the following statistics : 
Number of public schools, 3,532, an increase of 80. Number of 
teachers employed, — white, 2,342; colored, 1,431; total, 3,773, 
an increase of 89. Pupils enrolled,—white, 78,458; colored, 99,- 
565: total, 178,023. hed attendance of pupils,—white, 55,- 
664; colored, 66,429; total, 122,003, an increase of 7,949. Aver- 
age length of school session, 344 months. Hon. C. G, Memmin- 
ger has, at the age of 83 years, resigned the chairmanship of the 
commissioners of the public schools of Charleston. He and the 
Hon. Jefferson Bennett were the founders and earnest advocates 
of the system of public instruction in Charleston which has been so 
highly commended as one of the very best in the South. His con- 
nection with the School Board dates from 1854, and he has been all 
the time ‘‘in labors abundant.’”? The Hon. Chas. H. Simonton, a 
leading lawyer and a prominent member of the State Legislature, 
is his successor. Prof. W. G. Brown, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been elected to the chair of Natural Science in the South 
Carolina Military Academy, and has accepted the position. 
Claflin University (colored), at Orangeburg, has a very large at- 
tendance this fall. Additional buildings are being erected for the 
accommodation of its students.——A colored high school has been 
established at Sumter, a prominent and growing town in the inte- 
rior of the state. 


State Editor, Dx. J. BALDWIN, Huntsville. 

TexAs.—Supt. J. E. Dow, for ten years superintendent of the 
Peoria (Ill.) schools, has been elected superintendent of the Hous- 
ton schools. Supt. Dow is recognized as one of our ablest educa- 
tors. Prof. O.-H. Cooper, of the state normal school, and later 
of Yale College, has been elected as principal of the Houston high 
school. Professor Cooper is heartily welcomed back to his native 
state. We congratulate the citizens of Houston.——Supt. W. C. 
Rote, one of Texas’ foremost educators, has retired from the public 
school work and established a private academy in San Antonio. 
Few men have done so much to advance our educational interests. 
Supt. J. E. Smith is the worthy successor of Supt. Rote. San 
Antonio ires to lead the cities of Texas both as to population 
and education.——The Texas State Normal School, I untsville, 
has 200 students, representing 120 counties. None but teachers 
over eighteen years of age are admitted. The graduating class, 
three years’ course, numbers over sixty. The schools of the 
state, public and private, are in a very prosperous condition. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
WIsconstn.—The Milwaukee School Board have adopted a me- 
morial to the common council urging the erection of a new high 
school building, as the present building is entirely inadequate to 
accommodate proper! e number of pupils now in attendance 
upon the school. he School Board R loit have adopted new 
rules governing examinations in the public schools. ‘Their purpose 
is to set a premium upon faithful daily work rather than cramming 
for examination, and diminish the strain of examinations upon the 
pupils. Examinations are to be held only at the middle and close 
of the first term, and only at the close of the succeeding terms. 
The standing of the pupils is to be determined by the daily record 
of class work, and those who stand one per cent. above the average 
standing of the class in the same study may be exempt from exam- 
ination provided that the standing be not less than 80 per cent., 
and all standing above 85 may be exempted. But all pupils are 
uired to take the final examination in each study. Occasional 
written exercises in place of recitations are recommended to give 
facility and accuracy of expression in writing. In the high school 
no pupil is to be allowed to write upon any examination for more 
than two hours in any half day, and, in the lower grades, the max- 
imum limit of time is fixed at an hour and a half.——The State 
Board of Supervision has adopted plans for two cottages to be 
erected at Sparta to form a nucleus for the state school for depend- 
ent children. Two of the six mathematical scholarships at Cor- 
nell University have been carried off by pupils from the Whitewater 
Normal School. 


— How it comes to us in silent hours that truth is our only armor 
in all passages of life and death ! 


Scrofula of Lungs. 


lam now 49 years old, and have suffered for the last 
fifteen years with alungtronble. have spent thoa. 
sands of dollars to arrest the march of this d‘sease; but 
temporary relief was all that [obtained Iwas unfit 
for any macual labor for several years. A friend 
strongly recommended the use of Swift's Specific(S 8. 
8.),claimlng that he himself had been greatly benetit- 
ted by its use in some lung troubles. I resolved to 
try it. The results are remarkable. My cough has left 
me, and strength has returned, and I weigh sixty 
pounds more thau lever didin my life. It has been 
three years since I stopped the use of the medicine, but 
Ihave had no return of the disease, and there are no 
ins or weakness felt in my lungs. Ido the hardest 
ind of work. T. J. Hour. 
Montgomery, Ala., June 25, 1885. 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE Swirt Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
or 157 W. 23d 8t., New York. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A series 
of graphic historical studies, intended to present for 
poung readers the stories of the different nations that 

ave attained prominence in history. The subjects of 
the differert volumes will be planned to cover con- 
necting as far as possible consecutive epochs or peri- 
ods, so that the set, when completed, will present in a 
comprehensive narrative the chief events in the great 
‘STORY OF THE NATION.’ The stories will be 

tinted in large type, and in handsome 12mo form. 

hey will be fully illustrated, and furnished with 
maps and index, 


1, THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. James A. 
Harrison. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
“ His style is simple, yet strikingly graphic and forci- 
ble He must be indeed a very dull and ill regulated 
boy whose attention is not riveted by Prof. Harrison’s 


transactions. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comprising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tal,and Written Arithmetic, Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination, postpaid, $1 30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, i» Two Books. 


Comprising a Union Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic are combined. 

one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
No other text-book contains so much in- 
formation and work taken from the common caicula- 
tions of artisans and transactions of practical business- 


en. 
The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to all 
progressive teachers and every active 


Normal Educational Publications, 


Practical for Business—Best for Teaching—Cheapest for Parents. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M,, Pa.D., 
Author of “ Philosophy of Arithmetic,” “ Methods of 


‘eaching,” &c, 


Common School Literature. 


Mental and Written 


Price to Teachers for 


Very to teach. 


mary Series, $1.20. 


man. pupils. Introduction prices, 30 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 
Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


Showing the Methods and Formalities used in cul- 
tured society in all kinds of letters, notes, 


An admirable and s:holarly epitome of Eng!ish and 
American Literature, for use in schools where only 
limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY 
easy Introduction prices : Primary 
Book, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts. ; 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 
By Professors FEWsMITB and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 


Fewsmith's English 
‘ delight bot ers 
Fewsmith’s Grawmars 


Griffin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save gee Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oppos} said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward pod day. Euro- 

n Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other ante A | 
hotel in the city. Guest's baggage delivered to and 

m Grand Central Depot. free. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal ools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY. Entrance exawinations. 8 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT xy 
(Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 as 


{INSTITUTIONS FOB LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G ‘or Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. Gannett, A.M., 
» 69 benare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
M “isis STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab- 


and cards 


anual for Pri- 


lished for the advancement of art ed ion and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


narrative,”"— Advertiser, Boston, Dr. Brooks’ Element’y Algebra and Key. Ea, $1.10 antag ¢ pore 

2. _| Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonomy, &Key. 1.10) Grifin’s col, 

cloth, $1 00. Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. 1.25 Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 381 eshingten Principat. 

“Will supply a want that has long been felt; they| pp, Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic. . . . 225  Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. a oe ae ae 
bo us to meet ine thoroughly Dr. Brooks’ Methods of Teaching. . . 1.75 Lyte’s School Song Book. (New.) Ar Wororsren. For Both Sexes, 
satisfactory way.” —Christian Union, N. ¥. Dr. Brooks’ Mental Sciemce. » 1.75 | Peterson’s Familiar Sclence; &c. &e. or H, Russe, Principal. 

*«* Putnam's new list sent on application. 

ul terms and circulars, etc., address TATE NORMAL SuHOOL, BLS 
” 

The next term will with entrance 


Speakers! Speakers! Speakers ! 


A NEW SERIES OF SPEAKERS. 


P. O. Box 2372. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
530 Market St. PHILADELPHIA. 


examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hype, Prin. 


Gilmore's Primary Speaker. 117 pages. Bds. § .50 

Intermediate Speaker. 167pp. Cloth, .75 
Academic Speaker. 342 pages. Cloth, 1.25 
Send for cirewlar, or better stilt, your order. 


“ 


AID IS ALWAYS NEEDED! 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Ladies oniy. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAB, Ph.D. 


W. D. KERR, me of These Helps for Teachers. 
545 b 16 Astor Place, New York. Therefore, Order So P - qe NORMAL SCHOOL, Werrreip, Mass. 
|. PRACTICAL WORKS IN GEOGRAPHY.— By Henny MoOomuton, Prof. of Geography ini 1s 
Practical vassers 0 ence an iversity. h, and 
WANTED ability, to establish A in ever of Primary, Elementary, and Advanced by; \DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIA ‘ons as to the best methods of teaching it. e book also contains onion with 18 pp. of pronouncing PRovipznom, R. L 

HYGIENIC GUIDE; specially Ser information, system of etc,, etc. Anew Regular course of study, 3 A and Ad- 
y ndividual use, by three of Philade | vocabulary, is just out. s. HISTORY.—By Jno TRAINER, County Supt. Macon information, T. J. AN, — 


most neted Medical Men and Sanitarlans. This vol- 


the teacher much work. Direc- 


Umé bas never been approached for completeness admirably selected. These will save 

‘6 sists of Brace outlines, admirably eed r Questions with 
value. $1500 ton Boney are to the point; just what cover all important PREPARATORY. 
mean business oun Amewere, about the of have been sold, and still the sale is increasing. I have ‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
ing age, CO,, | points in history. Eight thon postpaid, $1.00. f Common branches. English and Scientific an 
Publishers, 817 Samson Philadelphia, Pa. | Foores of the most flattering testimonials subjects, Will arouse am interest in Address Goww. AMITH Princina’s 


“TALES WITH TEACHERS, 
By Bey. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


a 
enAddress NEW ENG, PUBLISHING 0O., DRAWIN 
fom Roston. 


ER ne Books, Speakers, etc., etc. Mention this paper 
A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolvh Street, Chicago, 


ho 
WJ. NIOAOLSDN, 09 Olinton Place, New York. 545d COW 


CURIOUS COB WEBS.— 225 qu 


VORITE SPEAKE 
ous 06 esate, Also a host of other 


NEW CATALOGUE,— 82 pp. 


Price, 20 cents. 


Speakers and Dialogue 
DESIGNS,—120 on Sheets. Any teac 


SERIES.— Primary, 20c. ; Intermediate,§25c1; Higher, 25e. The three 


her can use them to advantage. 
Brimfal of Descriptions, etc., of Helps, Aids, School Games, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
Price, 20 cents.|" A WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. Muwnor, Sec’y. 


Singing 


Send for Circulars and Pricelist of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


val 4 
| 
| 
@ 
| ‘ 
WT) 


JOURNAT. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. "XXIL—No. 20, 


- = 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
A Strong Minded Woman. - 
cid of the Civil War - - - - - 


akes ‘ope. 

Sakoontala. - 
The Ghost’s Touch. - - 
The Royal Mail. - ° 
My Wife's Nieces. - - ° 


nsas. 
Poets of America. - - 


The Inca Princess. - - 

Young Folks’ Roman Empire. - - 

Elocutionists’ Annual, - 

Fhaden Sweetness. - - - 

Favorite Poems. - ° ° 

Joyous Storyof Toti. - - 

pager and Spice. - - 

Narrative of Military Service. . - - - 

Rudder Grange. - - 

Common Sense inthe Nursery. - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Hammond D Appleton & Co, N Y. #1 50 
Porter . 2 00 
Bentano AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 25 
Stables 1 50 
Spurgeon Robert Carter & Bros, 100 
Jak T Y¥ Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Land Upham & Co, Boston, 28 
or Cupples am > ton, 
Goss Dold, Mead & Co, NY, 175 
8. “ “ 1 00 
Gummere Ginn & Co, Boston, 110 
Collins Harper Bros,N Y, 25 
Hyde . “ “ 25 
H. F. 8. L. 
Sumner H Holt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
yide 1 OO and 2 

Spring Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Stedman “2 25-4 50 
White 175 
Baylor Lippincott & Co, Phila, 1 25 
Tincker 1 25 
Toland sad 2 50 
Shepard 2 50 
Shoemaker Nat. School of Elocution, Phila, 50-30 
Tennyson Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 50 to 6 00 
Amicis G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 15 00 
Bradley Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 50 
Ingelow “ « 00 
Richards “ 1 50 
Tileston bad 1 25 
Wood “ “ “ 8 00 
Hazen Ticknor & Co, Boston, 3 00 
Stockton Secribner’s Sons, N Y, 2 00 
Terhune 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


REMOVAL — The New England Agency of 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., School Book Pub- 
lishers, New York,—represented by A. S. Man- 
son, formerly at 32,—is now removed to 22 Brom- 
field street, Boston. 

Appreciating the liberal patronage already re-| 
ceived, this memorandum of removal carries with 
it an invitation to all persons interested in school 


instruction to call on us at our new office where 
may be seen our Standard Text-Books and latest 
Educational Specialties. 

Correspondence is solicited. Catalogues and 
Price-Lists will be sent on application. 

SwaseEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’ s Opinion. —‘‘ In my experience, J. 

Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


WANTED, TWENTY-FIVE COPIES OF Volume 
of Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation for 1883, to complete sets. The undersigned 
will send the volume for 1884, by mail, in exchange 
for 1883; or he will pay one dollar per volume for 
1883, on delivery by mail to 

N. A. CALKINS, 
124 E. 80th Street, New York. 


{ Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1. 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reports, reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendsh . Christmas, scripture, fine 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
PIANOS. |! 


THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE MADE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


A Library in 
Itself. 


The latest edition has 
3000 more Words, 


in its vocabulary than 
are found in any other 
American Dictionary, 
and nearly three times 

the number | 


OF ENGRAVINGS. 


$1.25 each. 


Its brief Biographical 
Dictionary (nearly 
s a valuable feature. 

— OF 

Tur Lonpon Times says: 

Webster’s is the best 

Dict’y of the language. 


ter is Standard Authority with the U. 8S. Supreme Court and in the Government 
ting Office, and is by the State of Schools in 36 
r 


In quantity of matter, | 
it would make 75 12mo 
volumes usually sold for 


the Countrie 


S. 8. Heraid. 
SUPPLIED < 
JUST ADDED Patent Reference 
A NEW PRONOUNCING Index, 


a book-saving and time- 

GAZE i i saving invention. 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefi describing 
Features of every part of the Globe. 


es of Binding. 


The Family 


Educator, 


It willanswer thousands 
of questions to the wide- 
awake child. Itis an 
ever-present and re- 
liable school-master 
to the whole family. 


“The greatest improve- 


THE WORLD, ment in book-making 


s, Cities, Towns, and Natu a hundred years.” 


States, and by 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


over 50 College Presidents. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled iu preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 


Send for specimen pages and circulars. 
DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St. N. Y. City. 


Economic Class Record. 


PIANOS sold in all parts of the country 
eo installments — $25 dewn aud 
$10 per month until paid. 


ORGANS atlew prices—$/5 down aad $5 


per mouth until paid. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


limear Series of 
@™ Send for New Catalogue and redaced price.list ord, Sa English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


. Specimen d ere free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Classics 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


and now inciude all the 


124 Fifth - - NEW YORK. 


Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
discoveries for married or pingle, 
securing health, wealth and happi- 
ness to all. This handsome book of 508 pages mailed 
for 10 cta. by the Union Publishing Co., Newark, N.J. 


[ COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 


HOPPIN 


goodtaste, etc., without charge. Fr 
reuiars and references, address Maus. A. 


Rat- 


teards. Large set samples 20c. All tpaid. 
FINE ART Wares, PA. 


vrs, P.O. Rox 1358, Boston, Masa. 


raduate of some Technical College ; thoroughly versed 


WANTED, 


theoretical and practical mechanics ; must 


to teach classes in the higher mathematics, and their | A series of three Graded Rooks for Public Schools 
apptention the workshogs; must nnderstand all about | J ouT. BO cts. 95.00 00 
aoe modern machienry for iron and wood; and be oz.;—Second Reader, + 5 

In Boston by a lady of experience, | direct and manage in a business manner. 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boaton 


Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


ould not fail to examine 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, 


able 
ird Reader, 60 cts. ; $6.00 per doz. The usual dis- 
reosiptof single copy price,” WHITE, SMITH & 00... 
tf Publishers Boston and Chicago. 


public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six 


years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backward. 
presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. To 


illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. The best edition ever made in 


Twenty 


IS PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book-buying 


America, and the ONLY 
It now] RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $18 for the set-—$600 was paid for 
the set from which it is reprinted. The following are SOME of the A 

now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 
may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents, 


Abbott, Jacob. Bulwer-Lytton. Dante. Green, J. R. Keats. 
¥schylus. Bunyan. Darwin. Greenwood, Grace, | Kennedy. 

ZEsop. Burke. D’Aubigne. Grimm Kenrick. 

Alden, E. T. Burns. Foe. Guizot, Kerr, Orpheus C. 
Allerton. , Byron. Demosthenes. Hamerton Kingsley, Rev, C, 
Ancient Classics. | Ceesar. De Quincey Haweis. Lamartine. 
Andersen. Calhoun. De Stael. Hemans. Lamb, Charles. 
Arabian Nights. Campbell. Dickens, Herbert. Linton, E. Lynn. 
Argyll, Duke of. Carlyle. Doré, Herodotus. Locke, 

Aristotle. Cervantes. Dryden, Hervey, John C, Longfellow. 
Arnold, Edwin. Chambers, Durfee, Hewitt, A. S Lossing, B. J 
Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. Ebers, » Homer. Luther, 

Arthur, T. 8. Chinese Classics Eliot, George Hood, Thomas Lytton, Bulwer. 
Aytoun. Chinese Gordon. Emerson. Horace. aulay. 
Bacon. Cicero. Euripides Houston, Sam. Mackenzie. 

Bain, Alex. Coleridge. Farrar, Canon. Hughes, Thos. Martineau. 
Besant, Walter. Collins, Wilkie. Forbes, Arch’ld. Hume, David. Mayo. 

Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. Fox, Rev. John. Huxley. Mencius. 

Birrell, Augustine. | Conway, Hugh. Frost, Rev. John. | Ingelow. Mill, John Stuart. 
Black, William. Cooper, Peter. Geikie, Archibald. Irving. Milman. 

Bonney, C. L. aes Geikie, Cun’gham, | Jenkins. Milton. 

Bronte. Cra) Gibbon. Jevons, W.Stamey.| Moore. 
Browning, Mrs. Creasy. Goethe. Johnson, Sam. Miller. 

Bryant. Cromwell. Goldsmith. Josephus. Mulock-Craik, 
Buffon. Curtis, Geo. Wm. | Gould, 8. Baring. | Juvenal. North, Christop’er. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 116 
THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 25 CENTS 4 year, gives a vast 


amount of choice reading, besides 


or one year free with books to 


Specimen FREE, including complete CONDENSED CA 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


es, may be had for 4 CTS. 


all the news of The wir! Revolution. 
ALOGUE, 


amount of $1.00, purchased this mgpth. 


BOOK-SELLERS all over t 


Milli 


uniform 


Ossian, 

Ovid. 

Parton, James. 
Payn, James. 
Peabody, 8. H. 
Phelps, Gen. J. W. 
Phillips, Wendell. 
Pindar. 


Rawlinson,Geo 
Reade, Charles. 
Richardson, C, F, 
Roche. 


Rogers. 
Roget. 


Dollars 


edition of thee WORKS OF JOHN 


uthors 


Rollin. Thackeray. 
Rossetti. Thayer, W. M. 
Ruskin. Thompson, Maurice 
Russell, W. Clarke, | Thompson, Judge. 
Sale, George. Thucydides, 
Schiller, Trench. 
Schmucker. Trevelyan. 
Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollo 

Seneca. Trumbull. 
Shelley. ndall, 
Smalley, E. V. irgil. 

Smiles, Samuel. Washington, 
Smith, Dr. Wm. Weems, 
Sophocles, Wesley. 
Southey. Whicher. 
Spencer, Herbert. | White, H. K. 
Spielhagen. Whittier. 
Stewart, Balfour. | Willis, N. P. 
Storrs, Rev. R. 8. | Wilson. 

St. Pierre, Wood, J. G. 
Swift, Deaz, Wood, 
Tacitus. Wordswort 
Taylor, Dr. G. H. | Wright, Mrs. 
Taylor, H. Xenophon. 
Tennyson, Yonge, C. M. 


he continent sell my publications; the leading 


»0k-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGENT 


wanted at every 


Post-Office and in eve 


liberal terms. FATR TERMS to 


before payment on reasonable eviden 


393 Pearl St., New York. P. O. Box 1227. 


B 


neighborhood where I have no Agent ; 


UYERS—books sent for examination 
ce of good faith. 


| 
Studies in Shakespeare. - - - 
2. | 
r 
=f | “1% 
a 
| Standard 
| 
first-class Agricultural College, in the West, aman 
| especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical Depart- 
| 
| 
in | be | 
N 
Plato. 
Platt. 
Pliny. 
Plutarch. 
Pope. 
Porter, Jane. 
Prescott. 
Procter, A. 
Proctor, R. A. 
Pryde, David. 
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CURES ALL 
DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEYS, 
LIVER, BLADDER, 
AND 
URINARY ORGANS, 

DROPSY. 

GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
PAINS IN THE 
BACK, 
LOINS OR SIDE, 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


TONIC AND BITTER, 


IT 18 UNEQUALLED IN RESULTS AND 
PERMANENT IN ITS CURE. 


LIVING TESTIMONY. 
Blacksmith, 


“Having had occasion to use a remedy for kidney 
troubles [ purchased a bottle of Hunt’s (Kidney and 
Liver) REMEDY, and it completely cured me—have no 
indigestion, and am hearty and healthy for one of my 
years (65).” — J. F. Woodbary, Blacksmith, Manches- 


ter, N. H. 
Small beginnings leads to large endings.” 


“ 
Carpenter. 

I was troubled with a weakness of the Kidneys. I 
had to pass my watec as many as fifteen times during 
the night. Afer having used the sevond bottle of 
Honrt’s [Kidney and Liver) Rem*py I found that all 
my trouble was gone.”” — Joseph O, Miller, Carpenter, 
Xenia, Ubio. 


“ Be a friend to yourself, and others will.” 


“[Thave been a severe safferer with a weakness of 
the kidneys, and I took a severe cold while on duty 
with the fire department, I had terrible pains in my 
back, and my water troubled me. Hunt’s (Kidney 
and Liver] MEDY completely cured me.”— H, A. 
Glass, Columbus, Ohio. 


“To the good, night is not dark.” 


A Sailer, 


Captain John Kimball, Sailor, New London, Conn 
writes:—° I was taken with severe pains in the small of 
my back in the region of the ae I had the bes 
medical attendance without experiencivg any relief, 
I bought and used a bottle of Hunt’s (Kidney and 
Liver] RemMepy. Four bottles entirely cured me,” 


Price $125 Send for pamphlet of Testimonials. 
HUNT'S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
(. N. ORITTENTON, General Agent, New York. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& pesitive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 
other preparations, A 


CATARRH 


HAY-FEVER 


particle is applied to each 
hosifil; no pain; agreeable to use 


Price 50c, by mail 
oratdrugeists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


1S_UN*AILIN 
AND INFALLIBLE 


Paling 


Sickness, 

vulsions, St. Vit- 

us Dance, Alco- 

holism, Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, 
Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 

("To Clergymen, Lawyers, LiteraryMen, 

Merchants, Bankers, ies and all whose 

causes Nervous Pros- 

tration, Irregularities of the Blood, Stomach, 

Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, oe or stimulant, Sa i 


ousands 
THE | GREAT) 


ant that ever sus- 
tained a sinking sys- 


tem. $1.50at Drug- E 
Sisle and crea GONQUEROR, | 


send stamp. 


THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ndence freely answered by Physicians. 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


FOR SALE. 


A Fine school property, and the good will of « well 
school, in Eastern, Ill. raid school is de 
pedtfally located, easily accessable, quiet, and bealth- 

be The buiidings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
L ae of school building, with farnished dormitory, 
Snd grounds containing ween five and six acres, 
arranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 
Aye 48 enrolled more than one hundred students, and 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000 The school buildin 


ble of indefinete expansion. Said property with 
(valued at $7000), may be bought without the dorml- 


- Terms easy, and posession given the term follow- 
ing the sale. For full valent pen ly at once to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
es, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAY 8 and Parlor. Best out. Oat 
Mogue T. 8, Ohicago, Il, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THe ReApy LiGur is one of the simplest 
and most useful inventions introduced of late, 
It consists of a candle of a patented com posi- 
tion, about an inch in length, in one end of which 
is inserted an ordinary parlor match. A num- 
ber of them is packed in a neat tin box, which has 
a small wire upright upon which the candle is 
placed when lighted, after the manner of a eandle- 
stick. It is self-lighting, all that is required in the 
operation being simply to strike the match, and 
when it is out it can be lit again with any ordinary 
match. It will burn for four or five minutes with 
a two-candle power and emits no odor; neither 
does it drip, make any grease or embers, nor is 
there any danger in its use. It will heat milk or 
water, and will be found just the thing when a 
good light is wanted immediately. It will also be 
found to be one of the best contrivances yet brought 
out for melting sealing-wax, while the other uses to 
which it can be put are simply too numerous to 
mention It requires no snuffing and burns itself 
out, while that which then remains may be crum- 
bled to dust and will be found to be an excellent 
polish for silver and all metals. Ask to see it, 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornKemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


For YounG Prop.e.— The oldest and every 
way the best young people’s paper in the country 
is the Youth's Campanion, of Boston,— a weekly 
paper, published in quarto form, and finely illus- 
trated. It grows fresher as its years increase, and 
has been familiar to us for a generation. 

It has perpetuated itself and swelled its sub- 
seription list to 350,000 by the generosity of its 
publishers and the ability with which it has been 
conducted. We know a pair of bright eyes that 
snap every week at sight of it. The publishers 
will send you sample copies, or will send you the 
paper every week to January, 1887, if you send 
the subscription price, $1.75, now. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It is with a legislative body as with the eco- 
nomical mothers of a large family,—a-making and 
a-mending. 


Tue BALSAMIC HEALING AND SOOTHING 
properties of Samaritan Nervine are marvelous. 
= My brother, aged 19, had fits from his infancy. 
Samaritan Nervine cured him.’’ <A. W. Curtis, 


Osakis, Minn. $1.50, at druggists. 


— ‘*T have beon trying for the past forty years 
to find out at what time of life a man is most 
foolish, and when I find out I'll let you know.’’— 
Josh Billings. 

— For nearly thirty-four years I have been a 
victim of ecatarrh. I have tried many remedies, 
receiving little or no relief. I bought one bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm and derived more real ben- 
efit from that than all the rest added together. 
You can recommend it as being a safe and valu- 
able medicine. —A. L. FuLLER, Danby, N. Y. 


— The less government we have the better,— 
the fewer laws and the less confided power. The 
antidote to this abuse of formal gevernment is the 
influence of private character, the growth of the 
individual. 

Scorr’s EMULSION OF PurE Cop LIVER OIL 
witH for Wasting Children.— 


have used your Emulsion in infantile wasting with 

results. It not only restores wasted tissue, 
but gives strength, and I heartily recommend it for 
diseases attended by atrophy.”’ 


— ‘‘ Out of every one hundred and nine female 
school teachers,’’ says an exchange, ‘‘ seven marry 
every year.”” How many times do the remaining 
102 marry ? Give us all the facts. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla works directly and 
promptly, to purify and enrich the blood, improve 
the appetite, strengthen the nerves, and brace up 
the system. It is in the truest sense an alterative 
medicine. Every invalid should give it a trial. 


Apvice To Motuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as bright as a button.” It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


LL! 85 to $8 por day easi- 


made. Costly outfit Faxes. Address 
 O. VICKER Augusta, Maine. 


Dr. S. W. Cohen, of Waco, Texas, says: “1/6 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
lending teachers in each State in the United Seeten 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2 in successful operation five years. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained ti roug 
its influence, vouch for its efficiency. oapales ‘ 

Register now. 


Vacancies are constantly occurring 
School Officers supplied with teachers witnout 


charge. fend for circular and application-blank. 
A. LOVELL & Ors} M { 16 Astor Place, 
W. D. KERR, anagers, | New York. 


Western Reserve Educational Burean, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Wanted, at this offive,a teacher of vocal music, of 
superior qualifications, to take charge of the Depart 
ment of Music in an educational institution of high 
character. OLIVER AREY Manager, 


Teachers are charged only for what the t. Tr 
will see that our object is to fill vecanaien. eve for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable 


TEACHERS, TEACHERS. 
Wanting paying positions, these who have positions, but desire 
larger salaries, register without delay, with the live South. 


western School Agency. Our territory particularly La., 
Tex., Ark,, and Mo., is superior for paying large salaries. Col- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


action in her department. W. 

it makes and the 


situations, a change o 
should register with'us at 


you are ambitious, an 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for/Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
rented and sold. 
ool and Kindergarten Material, 
SCHERMERHORN & co., ~ 
OOL 7 East 14th N. ¥, 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
usa teacher who is rendering eatis- 

RELIABL® in the re 

furnishes.” 

R. NATHAN ©. BOHAEFF 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, ‘Katstown, Pa, 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L. @. LANDIS, 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa, 


J. 
AMERIOAN SOH 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to 
Professors, Principal ~ schools, and families superior 


Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


Bolton Avenue. feed penta "Call on recommenc s 
- FULTON 
NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. | 


WESTERN ‘EACHERs’ 
Teachers who wish my salaries, more congen fal 
— on, Climate, or work, 
If you are — we do not want your name; if 
want something h 
it is interest to register with 
any essors, Superintendents, Principals 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be ‘ranted tn the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have rene name and qualifications, 
498 tf LEMMON BROS,, Kansas Crry, Mo, 


leges, Schools and Families wanting teachers Pp 
Send stamp to it for registration blanks at_ either 


New By Texas, Nash ville, Tenn. 


H. HESSi’S 
36 Weat Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov 
ernerses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Feld. 


The Eastern Educational Buread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
Mm. T. RUGERS, Manager, 
514ttf 386 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 
75 Mawley *itreet, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circolars at once. 


N. E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per ceiit.on one year's salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many Calls for 
ood teachers, nor so many desirable po 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NV 8,—NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
WINTER AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMIAG IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 


OCCUR 


HERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 
TEACHE RAL READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM BR. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


interest- 
tng. asd pretiy; and al good 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrun Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Burean, 


1613 St , Philadelphia. 
TEACHERS. POSI PRO 
PERTY,. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. “ 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 8, FELL, Seo’y. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. I7th St., New York City, 


School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SIN FERS, 
GUVARNESSES, HOUSEKERPERS, 
READRRS, &c., &c., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Sch.vols, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


OT SO! 


L THE FINGERS OR CLOTHE 


UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196 054 DATE OCT.9.1877. 


at 


nsser&Cco.—_ 


Tue above ls a facs mi.e of the label on the genuine 
Epameled Crayons These crayons are all coated with 


a yeliow preparation, all others are imitations, 
PRICE LIST. 


Lots of 10 gross for . . . . $150 
All delivered to freight or express line in New 

York City. 


Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 

Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Charch St., New York. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
or Please send me a list of those you would 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, m aneous books. 
Send 6c. in —* = my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 


BARN Wabash A 


ww Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
Bducators are supplied for 50 ots. each, 


Nov. 19, 1885. 
| 
Fireman. 
R. E. AVERY, 
American School Roreau 
— 
| 
— 
Rose 
woRK | 


i 
; 
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OF 
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The Study of Political Economy; 
HINTS TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 


I. Our Civil War the Cause of a New Interest in Economic?r.— OC 


ter II. The 


CONTENTS.— Chapter 
Character of Political Boonomy as a Study. — Chapter III. The Disciplinary Power of Political momy.— 
Chapter [V. The Relations of Political Se to the Law, the Ministry, and Journalism.—Chapter V. Meth- 
ods of teaching Political Economy. 


text-book for the student and teacher. 
of books for teacher’s library, selected from 


A brief, concise, and very practical 
venient size for class use. Contains a valuable list 
lish, , and German authors. 

Iutreductery price, 


Technical terms avoided; con- 
the best. Eng- 


80 cents, 


Specimen copy sent, postpaid, to any teacher for examination on receipt of introductory price. 
address JP) APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


United States, .. 91.00 
Renewed and Beautified. 

Braue. ia eee cess 

Woe 1.00 


Ancient Peoples, 


Medieval and Modern Peoples......... 1.00 


Greece, ......---- 
Berard’s England, .... 
For the Household and Reference: 
Barnes’ Popular Uistory of the 


United States. One volume. 800 
8vo cloth. 320 12 


Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
vs For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 
A. 8. BABNES & ©@., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CaRRInGTon, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loxpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsico PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

= 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


wounoe’s Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 

Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. ez Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-8 PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New 
pede New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 

WELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HACAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S Now 
GOODRICH'S Chitd’s History. \ Place, 
ROSE'S American Literature, YORE. 
ROSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. [253 Wabash Ave. 
P4&9KER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. - 

Porter & Coates, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
14 CAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
Astor Place, SPELLERS, 


NEW YORK. 


32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY 
Hawley St,, COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 4 
BLAIR’S RHETORIO, 
THOMPSO®¥’S SOCIAL SCI 


BOSTON 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 


GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO. New Edition.) 


( 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A TED JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION, No. 2, 
« Vol. XVIL.; Vol. IL, 


1882. Address W. Ha 
Colby University, Waterville, Me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’ Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
a5, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60. 
For new Iillostrated circular, address 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. J. JOHNSON & C0. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell “* Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopedia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast. 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 

E. B. FAIRCHILD, 

79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones 8St., New York, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
FENNO'S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION. Dranti 
KELLERMAN'S ELEMENTS of Borany. 
KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. 
BALDWINS ENG. LITERATURE, 2 vols. 

D 


HARRISON’S FRENCH SYNTAX. 
DILLARD’S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Popular 
Send for prices and catalogue. ‘ 


FENNO’S FAVORITES, Nos, 1, 2, 3. 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


vole, sendy 
Putnam’ 


$1.00 and $1.35 
of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. & $25 
The E BSotence Series (30 vols.), -75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 3.235 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s -of Ay, (new | 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and So 1.235 
Mugen foo ai ‘Se 
3s Eng Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Poeste fur Haus und 8c y 


Home Reading. 
page, mailed cn application 

PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 
adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 


ing Circles. 


S. C. 


COURSE OF READING F 


& HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New Work. 
HISTORY AND 


Barnes Uistory of Rome. By J. Dorman Ste-le. $1.00 | 


Chautauqua Text-Book on Boman History. P -10 
ry Latin Course in English. B wb 
Wilkinson, D.D. (not sequined to be 


AND 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Bromfield St., 


the classes of '86 and ’87) ....... 1 
College Latin Course im Knglish. By W. C. Wilkin- = 
A Day in Ancient Home. By 8. Shumway...” so 


LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D. ” (60 | Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott,D D. Paper. .20 
GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


trom on Engiish Garden. 
1,50 


The Bibie in the XlXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
His Name. By Edward Everett dale. Paner . .30 
Total cost to memmbers,....... 85.50 


Chautauqua Spare-“linute 
uq ore mute Course,—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home Co Series Tracts and 2 


Nos. 2, 3,and 4 embrace 2% 


+ Each Course costs 


adollar. A certifitate is given for the réading of each Course 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 


postpaid, to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. 
Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the Introduction price of 


each volume, will be sent to applicants. 
sod 


Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


JUST READY: 
IN THE 


NORMAL MUSIC COURSE! 


Third Reader for Mixed Voices, 


WITH APPENDIX. 


Suited to the use of the higher Grammar - Schoo! 
Classes, High Schools, Seminaries, and Private Classes. 
Containing a series of exercises, studies, and songs, 


progressively arranged Sn ev ped with a variety of choice 


selections adapted to gen 
tions, festivals, etc. 
Intreductory Price, 60 cents. 


Specime will be sent , to any teucher, 
for on receipt of juctory price. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Huxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physioclegy, 61.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


school exercises, exhibi- 


15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MA 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This syetem has a wider 
adeption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary Reading. 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 


Prang’s Ceoler Chart. For teach 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Drawin Models, 


Manu ’s of { Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
ear For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


BA... NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 


lish and Migher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. ° 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St, Boston. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many Illustrations. Abont 225 pages 
Mach. Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 


FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENG D, 
IRELAND. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


FISK E’S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. $2.50 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALOULUS, 
ANALYTIO MECHANIOS. HYDRO-MEOHANIOS. 
*,* Bend for catalogue. 
33 Wurray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE! 


A large, well arranged and practical method, com. 
_ at first for use in the great Conservatory, and we]! 
ted and tried in its classes. The sales increase from, 
It is considered a standard book. Py}. 
, at $1.50 each, or complete, $3 00. 
with American, and one with For- 


ear to year. 
ished in three 
There is one 
eign fingering. 
Ritter’s Student’s History of Music is . 
nized as the best and most complete work of the king, 


PRICE, $2.50. 


THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 

The Banjo, as at present constructed, is a hand. 
some instrument, capable of producing music of a high 
order, and quite at home among refined musical people. 

The Vocal Banjoist containing 50 well selected 


ition 


lar 80) with accompaniments for Ban ~ 
Fanged by Gad Robinson 
PRICE, $1.00. 
Remember the universally popular 


War Songs, 50 cts. 
Minstrel Songs, $3.00. 
Cellege Senugs, 50 cts. 

We also announce a new arrangement of the fine 
Patriotic Cantata, The Merees ef °76, by Trow- 
bridge. $1.00, or $9.00 per doz., and Ballard’s superior 
m for the Nimety-First Pealm, 60 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Boston. 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
large number of intelligent teachers have 

In order to bring the system within easy reach of all 

who desire to try it, we have issued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beautiful Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc., 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as well 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 

Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B, Ninth St, New York. 


8! RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIE?, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


ontgome orm, Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Oourse. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ting ) Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Kanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Kobe's Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 


Published by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Calalogue gratis. 15 Astor Place, New York. 


10.00 


tion in your schools for a long period. 


c Series. 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep EctxotT10 EpucATIONAL SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


A oroat advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 
*.* Send for our Preposition of Exchange and Intreduction Rates. *,* 


MecGuffey’s Revised Readers, 
McGaffey’s Revised Spelier, 
Ray’s New Arithmetics, 
Revised Grammars 
New Electic Geographies, 
New Electic Copy Books, 
clectic ysiology and Hygiene 
Eclectic System of Drawi 
; COMMON AND 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard tezt-books : 


ALSO, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Bay’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 
Milme’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Helbreoek’s Normal Grammars, 
Ridpath’s U. 8. Mistoriecs, 
Eclectic Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s History, 
Forbriger,.s Drawing Tablets, 
Muardech’s Analytic Elocution, 
KMidd’s New Elecution, etc.. etc. 


Desoriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
C, STEARNS, Agent, 6 Hawley St, Boston. 
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POTTS & 00., Philadetphia. 
Classics Studen 
| 
UB’S ARITHMETICS. | | 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM., 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
| Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.50 
| | 
| 
| | 


